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INTRODUCTION 



I. THE INTENSIVE ESL/CO/PET PROGRAM 

The Intensive English as a Second X-anguage (lESL), Cultural Orientation (CO) 
and Pre-employment Training (PET) Program in the refugee preceding centers in 
Southeast Asia provictes a pathway to a new life fOT refugees tram Indochina. 
In this U.S. Department of State-funded program, basic survival English and 
cultural orientation skills are tau^t to U.S.-bound refugees to help make them 
ready for the process of resettlement in U.S. communities and to accelerate their 
goal of »lf. sufficiency. For those refugees with very minimal English language 
proficiency and educaticm. Pre-employment Training prepare them to function 
better in any entry -tevel job. 

The lESL/CO Program began in the fall of 1980 at processing centers in Hong Kong, 
the Piiili^in^ md Timlmd. At another pn^ram site in Indonesia, elates 
began in May 1981. The following are the locations of the current Intensive 
Pn^ram sites and implementing t^^ci^: 

Bataan, 

PhOippines: International Catholic Migration Oommi^ion 
Galang, 

Indonesia: A consortium of: 

• Save the Children Federation 

• The Experiment in Internationa] Living 

Phanat Nikhom, 

Thailand: The Consortium: 

• Save the Children 

• The Experiment in International Living 

• World Education 

In addition, there is also an lESL/CO program being conducted in the Sudan, 
East Africa for Ethiopian Refugees. The implementing agency for this program 
is International C^atholic Migration Commission. 

The different implementing agencies have been re^onsible for developing 
lesson plans and classroom activities ba^ on a standardized curriculum for 
ESL and CO since 19S1, and since August 1982, for Pre^mployment Training. 
The agencies have also developed taraining programs for teaching and supervisory 
staffs. The refugee students in the 14 to 20 week programs range in age from 
16 to 55 years and come from the countries of Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos. 

In addition, the Refugee Service Center, operated by the Onter for 

Applied Linguistics throu^ its offices in Manila, Philippines, and Washington, 

D.C., provides resources, senrices, training, testing, and coordination on 

a r^ional level for aU the Intensive Programs. Regional meetings are held 

to facilitate intersite exdiange regarding program design, curricula, methods, 

materials and other issues related to the regional effort. Development in all areas 

is ongoing. 



The primaxy |^ of the Intensive Program m to as^ U.S.4>ouQd ref^.^ees in 
c<H>tiiNl with life in tiieir new mmtry and to &ciUtate their fK^vetnent of 
self-^Afficibncy . To tibds &ad^ sfytAmU axe placed in EiH^xf^ as a Sec<»id Language 
clas»a of 10-20 8tui^t8 ^jOMding to thefr na^ve langua^ Uta^ 
En^i^ languai^ al^ity. Cuttiifd CMmt^n classes, tat^t in llie stitdimts* 
native langua^, provide leftigee students with realistic, up-to^fce information 
about life in the VJS. and ttie resettl^n^t process. Th^ focus on important 
vah^ ^d attitudinal diiKer^Mses and te«»fa stud^ts essential skills ^u^as 
haaufling of U.S. cutvum^, tsie of the tel^oiie mA how to iSnd a job. 
Pre-employment Training for lower level students enables them to commu- 
nicate and function more effectivdj on the job, to understand the expectations 
of employers and co-workers and to be able to learn from training once they 
are employed. 

Most of the teachers In the program are host country nationals. Qualified super- 
visory staffs of both Americans and host country nationals provide supervision 
and staff development. Training include demonstration of teaching methods 
and techniques, orientation to nuiterials and updates from resettlement agencies 
and service providers in the U.S. 



II. DEVELOPMENT OF THIS VOLUME 

Volume in reflects the developments which have taken place in the ESL 
component of the Intensive Prc^ram since the publication of the ESL Resource 
Manual, Volumes I and 11 in June 1982. 

The purpose of the Ihr^ volumes is: 

1) to share the materials and techniques developed at different 
Intensive Program sites in Southeast Asia; and 

2) to convey ^is information to U.S. ^rvic^ providers who 
implement training programs for newly-resettled refugees 
in America. 

Volume I contams two standardized ESL Curriculum Guides — one for B, C 
and D-Level students and the other specifically for A-Level students. 
Vohime I! contains general techniqu^^ literacy activiti^ and other ^^ti^ 
for teaching the competencies at all levels in the standardized lESL cunriculum. 
These methods and activities were submitted by l^e te»:hmg staffs of the 
various programs in Southe£»t AsUi m July of 1981. 

The ESL Resource Manual, Votume III is ^ilar in content to Volume U. 
It contains a collection of teaching techniques and ac^ties developed in 
the Intensive Program since tiie publication of Volun^ IL Also included is 
current background information about various aspects of the lESL component 
of the program. Volume HI do^ not attempt to document aU that has been 
tried or produced in ESL during tiie past year, but does pie^nt ^^t ESL staff 
at tiie different sites have submitted as r^resentative of the changes and develop- 
ments since the first two volumes of the manual were compiled in 1082. 

This volume represents the collecthre efforts of many pecnile involved in refugee 
education. The overseas program hsm continued to evolve in re^nmse to changing 
cv TJitions in the U.S. and abroad. For Uiose who work with refugee newcomers 
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in Uie U.S„ the materials provitte detail^ mfonnatim about the natare and 
scope of instruction that refugees who weie enioUed in &e prc^ram received 
prior to their arrivaL With this, U^. service provides can tailor their programs 
to reinforce and build on previous inaction in ^ proces^ centers. 

Contributors to ViAmw HI are the ESL sto«s of the Intensive Pribram dtes 
in Soutti^t Asia: International Ca<h«^ AfigraMon Coir*ni«ion, Bataan, 
Philippines; The Consortium: Hie Experliiient in International living, Save 
the Children and World Education, Rianat Nikhom, tljailand; and a consor- 
tium of The Exp«fim«it in Intomational Living and Saive flje OjAdren, Galang, 
Indonesia. Hie efforts of the ESL teachers, supervistHS and tramers in tiiese 
programs are reflected in this vohime. It was edited and ccmqailed by the staff 
of the Refill Service Center, Center for Applied Linguistics, Manila, Philippines. 

The contents of Vohwne in are de«aibed below. 



III. CONTENTS OF THIS VOLUME 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
ESL Cuniculam Devdc^inient 

The ESL Curriculum is multi-leveled and cwnpetency-based. Hie broad goal 
in ESL is to develop refugees' basic survhral proficiency in En^ish and confidence 
to their own abili^ to leam and use En^yiA. This section inchid^ 1) adescrip. 
tion of the curriculum development process, 2) the princ^les whfch guided 
curriculum writing and tew*er training, and 3) the original I^L competencies 
in ^iralled i^quence. 

Descriptions of ESL Levels 

This section contains a description of the five levels ( A-E) of En^ybsh ability 
used in the programs. 

Program Descriptions 

Variations in a4>proach to and application of the standardized curriculum have 
evolved due to differences in student background and program design at each of 
the sites. The site program d^criptions in this section identify some of the 
details of these variations and how the implementing agencies have interpreted 
the needs of their students and developed different ways to implement the 
curriculum. 

Assessment Instruments 

An ESL Placement Test (EPT) was developed in 1981 by the Center for Applied 
Linguistics in cooperation with program implementors to provide a regionally 
standardized insteument for placing students into lESL classes at tiie five levels 
of instruction. This test has undergone a series of revisions in the past two 
years. A complete copy of the revised ESL Placement Test (1983) is included 
in thi« volume of the manual. An ESL Proficiency Test developed for the 
program measures the Engli^ proficiency of participants in the lESL/CO/ 
PET program. This section includes a description of both tests. 
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ESL Competency Scales 



The ESL Competency Scales (revi^ December 1983) desi-ribe what can be 
expected of an average student who has completed a particular level in the 
lESL component of the overseas training pn^gnun. 



TECHNIQUES AND ACTIVITIES 
General Techniques 

This section contains a compilation of general ESL techniques that arc used 
to present the material in the standardized curriculum. It includes both 
the techniques found in Votiime 11 and additional techniques sutenitted 
within the past year by the lESL prc^rams in Southeast Asia. 

Literacy Acthrlttes and Work^ieets 

This section contains a compilation of the activities and sample work^eets 
designed for pre-literate and non-literate students; the^ activities have been 
tried and found to be useful in the teaching of Indochinese reftigees in the 
various programs. Recentily-developed activities for teaching literacy, as well 
as the literacy activities from Volume II, are included in this section. 

ESL Activities 

This section contains a compilation of ESL activities that are ui^d in the 
teaching of specific competencies in the regional lESL curriculum. AH of these 
are new additions since the publication of Volume II of the manual. 

Bibliography 

This section includes a bibliography of materials and references found useful 
in the Intensive Program. 



ESL CURRICUUJM 
DEVEUOPMENT 



INTRODUCTION 



Since November 1980, the ESL s^fs of the Intensive ESL and Cultural Orfenta- 
tion programs, in co«H)eration with ESL pti Utioners ficom the United States, 
have been develcn>ing a multi-level, competency-based ESL curriculum for use 
in their programs. 

BuUding upon work begun in the U.S. in the late 70»s (e.g., '^The Ore^ 
Minimal Competencies," the San Diego Community CoUege District Curriculum), 
the standaidized ESL curriculum was developed starting with a list of topical 
areas considered ess^tial for the wrvival of Indochinese refugees newly arrived 
in the United States. They indude: 



• CLASSH(X)M ORIENTATION 

• CLOTHING 

• HOUSING 

• FOOD 

• HEALTH 



TRANSPORTATION 
EMPLOYMENT 
POST OFFICE 
BANKING 

TRANSIT PROCESS FROM 
SOUTHEAST ASU TO THE 
UNITED STATES 



Hiese topical areas were further broken down into competencies, A competency 
is defined, for the purposes of the ESL curriculum, as a survhral skill requiring 
English langua^ ability. Some examples of the ESL competencies are; 

• CLASSROOM ORIENTATION: Find out En|^ for unknowns; 
ask for clarification; follow simple directions. 

• HOUSING: Describe housing needs; secure household repairs; 
report emergenci^. 

• HEALTH: Explain medical problms; get medical help; follow 
instructions about treatment. 

• EMPLOYMENT: Describe work experience; locate possible jobs; 
give relevant informaUon when implying for a job; foaow 
instructions on the job. 

As a means of including language that is croi^-topteal (language that can be used 
with a variety of topics) the following "Master List** categories were selected: 

• Locations outside a building • Clarification 

• Locations inside a Imilding • Form filling out 

• Oral diiections • Personal identification 

• Money • Telephone 

• TelUngtime • Emergencies 



At a series of meeting in June, July and August 1981, ESL program representa- 
aves met and worked from a ccmpUation of language curricula then m use 
in the ESL programs. Language for the four language skill areas - speakmg, 
listening, writing and reading - was speUed out for each competency. Consensus 
was used as much as possible to determine which language items would be m- 
eluded In many cases, consensus either could not be reached or was not truly 
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tM>$^Ue, giv^ thsA th«te » often mxm than cm ammon aitd s^pn^niate diolce 
of lan^^i^ for any suxvhrsa situation. Hie {mkiuct of tii^ meetings was the 
Standardized ESL Curriculum Guide which was to be used as the basis for 
cuxnculum cteveloi>ment in aU dtes. 

When the cunrictthun was iBrst developed* the proce^ng cent^ ^'^iiaited*' the topics 
and competencies, I e., they seijpsenced them in »tch a way that the same topic 
is taught at two or three separate points over the 14-^ week period of in- 
structkm. Competenoies w^ i^^ndted to »»uie revfew and r^fbtc^nent 
of teadiing points and lan^u^ structures. A list of the c<HnpeteiH;ies by topic 
in their spiralled seqii^ice as originaUy develtH^ is at ^ end of this section 
The most recent v^on of these comi^tendes is printed in a subsequent section 
©ntiaed, "ESL Competendes by Topks and Level." 

Adaptations and the choice of ^>eciflc lan^a^ iUmia for dassromn use were 
made at sites d^iring the oirrknihim fields p^od (from August 1081 to 
Februaiy 1982). E»±i site imscaporated langu^ fkom the Master Lwrt either 
into the body of the curricuhim or through notes hi the text which refer 
the teacher to the Impropriate Master Lfet, Some sites chose to t^iral the 
competencies more than other dtes. Each site's version of the curricuhun 
is sl^tly differwit, thraigh tosed <mi the Standaxtiized Guide. 

The following format was devised for the Standardized Guide: 



rnMPFTFMTV _ HUMXR: 


LANCUAOE AREAS 


SfEAKiNG 


LtSTTENlNU 


WRrUNO 




CRAllMATICAt 
STRUCTURE 

mcvs 




cvinm 

NOTES 


MMIERIAIS 



















For each of the two language modes (spoken and written), the columns for the 
active skills (i.e., speaking and writing) precede the columns for passive skills 
(i.e., listening and reading). The intent was to reinforce for teachers the fact that 
all speaking items are also listening items, but that the revere is not true; some 
listening items need not be tauj^it for speaking purp<^es. It should also be 
noted that only a limited amount of reading and writing is mciuded in 
the curriculum. 
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THE GUIDING PRINCIPtES 



During field-test period several guiding principles for using this competency -oased curriculum 
were identified and later expanded in teacher training sessions at all the sitt's. 



FAMILIAR-^ 
UNFAMILIAR 



INDIVIDUALIZE 



WHAT'S MINIMAL? 



NEGATIVE RESPONSE, 4. 
POSITIVE INFORMA- 
TION 



FLEXIBILITY 



7±: 



1 . students shotild first learn tite English for competencies that are 
already familiar to them (e^f.. learn the language of employment 
first in connection with their past/pre^nt work experience). 
Only after that should students team the English for competencies 
or situations in the U.S. that are unfamiliar to them (e.g., applsring 
for a job in the United States). 

2. Instruction should be individualized according to a student's back- 
ground and/or ability. In other words, there is no need for a student, 
for general purposes, to learn the names of the past occupations 

of all her/his cla^mates. What s/he does need to learn is the name of 
her/his own past occupation, and how to describe her/his own 
skills and duties. 

3. Whal is needed minimaUy to achieve a competency is different for 
different levels, and often even different wiUiin a class. Teachers must 
constantly assess their students' ability to go beyond the minimum. 

When there is a negative re^onse to a personal information question 
such as "Do you have a job?" positive infonnation such as 
"No, but I'm looking, " should be given by the students. This 
prevents "dewi«end" conversations, conversations that do not seem 
to go anywhere. 

5, Not everything has to be or should be fixed. There is room for 
additions and choices within t^e curriculum to ensure maximum 
flexibility. In other words, expansion within levels and between 
levels ^ould be encouraged whenever it is appropriate. For example, 
it is not assun^ed that students must master all the language in the 
C-level curriculum. There are times when it is appropriate for 

some B-level students to use C-level language, and times when it 
is not. 

6. Items - language, structure, or vocabulary — should not be over- 
loaded. Between Jive and nine items (7± 2) should be emphasized 
at any one time. The brain cannot handle more than that, and 
unsophisticated formal classroom learners may fmd even five items, 
if they are whole sentences or phrases, too much to handle. 



USE REAL LANGUAGE, 
N01 CLASSROOM 
LANGUAGE 



7 . Attention should be paid to the difference between classroom 
language and "real" language. e.g., the difference between the full 
form of "What is your name? - My name is Son Vaan" and 
the reduced form, which may be mote realistic, "What's your 
name? — Son Vaan." This distinction is important for both native 
and non-native speakers of English teaching in the programs. 
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DIAGNOSIS — ^ 8. For all loveb, but especially for the upivr iovols it i.s 

INTRODUCTION — ^ important for tho teacher to Icurn to Jufii/uisc how vvril the 

REVIEW*-5^ MASTERY students know the material. This means checking whetiier the 

material is familiar before going into a possibly unnecessary- 
formal intriHiuctUm If not, an introduction is appropriat«v 
KevU'W of all teaching points occurs throu^out the cycle; in utht-r 
words, teaching pomts are spiralled. The point at which ffuhii'n 
can be expected should be determined. At the mastery stajie, 
students are responsible for knowing the material, i.e., the new 
vocabulary, a new structunp, or a new competency. Again, 
mastery cannot be expected the first time materia! is intrcnluci^d. 
It is important to n^cycle the language, 



ONE-SIDED OR 9. Language in the curricula is divided into four main columns: 

TWO-SIDED SPEAKING, LISTENING, WRITING and READING. In some 

DIALOGUES? cases, there are double arrows ( < > ) between the SPEAKING 

and the LISTENING columns. This indicates that the students 
need to learn to say boUi sides of the interchange. 



COMPETENCY: Greet and be greeted 



SPEAKING 


liSTENlNG 


< 

How are you? 


> 

Fine, thanks. 



For :ow level students, the teacher can use one-sided dialogues 
in whl'th the teacher or an aide takes the role of the speaker 
in the LISTENING COLUMN, and the student* do not need to 
learn to produce the employer's Iangu;E^e in the LISTENING column 
in a job int^'rvipw sitMatson, but they must learn to respond 
appropriately. 
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ESLCOMPETENCHES 
In Spiralled Sequence 
(as originally devdiof^ in June, 1981 ) 
*C/D/£ Level Competencies Only 



CHUNK COMPETENCY TOPIC COMPETENCY 

NUMBER 



# 1 1.1 CLASSROOM Identify self (name, ID number, 

ORIENTATION country of origin, 

language background) 



1.2 


Introduce self 


1.3 


Introduce others 


1.4 


Greet and be greeted 


1.5 


End conversation 


1.6 


Express Imk of imcterstanding 




md ask for clarification 


1.7 


Follow simple directions 


1.8 


Find out Ei^lish for unknowns 


1.9 


Observe classroom etiquette 



# 2 



2.1 



CLOTHING 



Inscribe clothing needs 



# 3 



3.1 



3.2 



HOUSING 



Describe housing needs, e.g-, 

types of rooms, furniture, m£^r 

appliance 
Locate fsu:ilities within housing, 

e.g., laund)^, fire escape, 

garbage chute 



« 4 



4.1 
4.2 
4.3 



FOOD 



Describe food needs 
Describe food preferences 
Select and pay for food within 
a setting familiar to a Soutiieast 
Asian refu^, i.e., price, 
quantity 



5,1 HEALTH Explain medical problems, i.e., 

symptoms, illnesses, injuries 

5 2 Get medical help, e.g., in an emer- 

gency, for an appointment 



«6 6.1 TRANSPORTATION Locate means of transportation 

6 2 Locate a place 



CHUNK COMPETENCY TOPIC 
NUMBER 



COMPETENCY 



# 7 7.1 EMPLOYMENT Descrite work experience 

7.2 Describe skills 

7.3 De^albe educational background 



# 8 



8.1 

8.2 

8.3 
8.4 



FOOD 



Locate food items 

Select food, i.e., price, container, 

size, quantity, freshneas 
Pay for food^ e.g.* cash, change, 

coupons 
Locate places to buy food 



# 9 9.1 EMPLOYMENT Recognize common entty -level 

jobs, e.g., names, duties, and 
qualifications 

9.2 Indicate job preferences 



10.1 


POST OFFICE 


Addre^ envelopes and packages 


10.2 




Buy items in the post office 


10.3 




Locate different mail slots 


10.4 




Locate places to mail tilings 


10.5 




Prepare a money order 


10.6 




**Notify post office of change of 






address 


10,7 




** Register mail 


10.8 




**Pick up mail 


10.9 




**CompIete alien change of address 


10,10 




♦♦Prepare customs and insurance 






documents 


10.11 




** Register for the draft 



1^1 1 11,1 HEALTH Follow instructions about treatment 

11.2 FoUow instructions during 

exam 

11.3 Buy medicine (prescription and 

non-prescription) 

11.4 '^^Buy items for personal hygiene 



^12 12.1 TRANSPORTATION Buy transportation services 

12.2 IJse transportation systems 

e.g., by foot, on the bus, 
subway, train, plane 

12.3 Handle emergencies 

12.4 Give <iirections 



CHUNK COMPETENCY 
NUMBER 



TOPIC 



Ct)MPETENCY 
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13.1 

13.2 
13.3 



EMPLOYMENT 



Locate possible jobs, e.g., 

approach person at work site, 
make an f^jpointment, 
convey a desire to work 

Give relevant information wlien 
applying for a job 

Get information about a job 
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14.2 
14.3 

14.4 



HOUSING 



Get information about costs, 

e.g., rent, utilities 
Secu]% hoiusehold repairs 
jReport emergencies, e.g., fire, 
bursary 
**Locate £^propriate housing 



X 3 .X 
15.2 



15.3 
15.4 

15.5 



CLOTHING 



L jcate clothing 

Select and pay for clothing, 

i.e., sizes, prices, color, 

style, fabric 
Locate places to buy clothing 
**Give and receive compliments about 

dr^ 

**Care for clothing, e.g., hand/ 
machine wash, dry, iron, 
dry-clean 
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16.1 
16.2 
16.3 
16.4 

16.5 



BANKING 



Cash a check or money order 

Locate a bank 

Buy a money order 
**Open an account, i.e., 
checking, savinj^ 
**Use a bank account 
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17.1 

17.2 
17.3 
17.4 



FOOD 



Order food, e.g., at a snack bar, 
restaurant, fast food 

Act appropriately as a guest/host 
**Store food properly 
♦♦Prepare food 
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18.1 
18.2 

18.3 



EMPLOYMENT 



Follow instructions on the job 
Give explanations for sickness, 

lateness, absence, mistakes 
Convert with fellow employees, 

e.g., about family, recreation. 

weather, traffic, news 



ERIC 



n 



CHUNK COMPETENCY 
NUMBER 



TOPIC 



a)MPETENCY 



#19 



19.1 



19.2 
19.3 



TKANSrr 
PROCESS FROM 
S.E.A. TO U.S. 



Handle cmneigendes, e.g., 
being lost, not being met, 
{^ttii^sksk 

Act fy[>propnateiy on the plane 

Meet sponsor 
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DESCRIPTION of ESL LEVELS 



Tne ESL Level D^criptions are intended to provide information about the 
En^i^ language ability of an average student who has completed the Intensive 
ESL (Engli^ as a Second Language) component of the U.S. State Depart* 
ment^ftinded pre-arrival training program for adult Indochinese refugees in South- 
east Asia. These five levels (A-E) are described below in brief par^r^h sum- 
maries; these desmpticms also appear on the reverse of students* cerUficates 
of course completion. 

Most students who have com|rieted A-levei have minimal survival En^ish abiUty, 
and are not Uterate in their native language. Most of these students, who began 
the course with zero-level En^i^ ability now: 

— Can understand extremely simple, carefuUy-phra^ questions, direc- 
tions, RKjuests and statements common in basic survival situations. 
Need' frequent repetitions, paraphrases and dowed ^seech. 

— Can expre^ simple needs using ^ort phrases, and re^nd in one or 
two words to direct questions on familiar subjects. 

Literacy is limited to reading and writing numbers 0-10, reading and writing the 
alphabet, producing the most basic personal information on simple forms (name, 
address, a|^, marital status), and recognizing Ui^-firequency survival sight words 
such as those found on s^pis. 

A native speaker of En^ who is used to dealing with Southeast Asian refugees 
wiU have conaderable difficulty communicating with most A level students, 

B- Level 

Most students wiio have completed B-ievel have minimal survival EngUsli abUity 
md, due to Uteracy skills in tiieir native language, students at this level are some- 
what better able to function in situations that require readh^g and writing skills. 
Most of these students: 

— Can understand very simple, carefully-phrased questions, directions, 
requests, and statements common in basic survival situations. Need 
frequent repetitions, paraphrases and slowed speech. 

— Can expin^ simple needs using short phrases, and respond in one or 
two words to direct questions on familiar subjects. 

Literacy skills for B4evel students include control over numbers 0-100 and 

tiie alphabet, hicluding limited oral spelling, producing basic personal information 

on sample forms, and rect^nizing common survival si^t words. 

As with A-level students, a native speaker of English who is used to dealing with 
Southeast Asian refugees will have considerable difficulty communicating with 
most B-level students. 
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Most students who have completed C4evel are somewhat proficient in English, 
i,e., have functional En^ish ability, and are literate in their native iangus^. 
Most of these students: 

— Can understand simple directions, requests and questions spoken 
siowfy ajntd common in most survival situattons, tmt require and can 
ask for clarifkation« 

— Speak with considerable conscious ei^ort, but cm express simple 
needs and d^rifoe own b«;kground using simple phrases and very 
limited vocabulary. Can engage in )jmk: conversations on familiar 
subjects but li^k the ability to participate in many social situations. 
Make common errors in pronunciation and grammar. 

Literacy skills for C4evel students include control over numb^ 0-100 and 
the alphabet, including oxbI spelling, producing basic personal information on 
forms, and rcNcognizin^ conunon survival si^t words. 

A native i^^mker of Engli^ 9fho is used to dealing with Southeast i^ian rei^gees, 
pi^s close attention and requests clarification will be able to communkate 
with most C4evel students. 

Level 

Most students who have completed D4evel are moderately proficient in English, 
i.e., have functional English ability. They are literate in their native lai^age and 
have a knowled^ of the English alphabet. Most of these students: 

— Can understand directions, requests, and questions in a variety of 
contexts, but are likely to ask for and nijry require claHficatJon. 

— Use short sentences, circumicKJutions and limited vocabulary to express 
needs and describe bacl^round, includii^ brief work history. Unguis^ 
ticaily can function indef^dentiy (in person) in routine survival 
situations, but will need help with any complications or difficulties. 
Are uncomfortable and u^ally less effective in interactions on the 
phone. Make common errors in pronunciation and gi^mar, but can 
repeat, spell or re-word what has been ^d. 

Most D4evel students can read simplified materials, with occasional m^inter- 
pretations and frequent reference to a bilingual dktionary. Can complete 
written worksneets and most forms with assistance. Can write a short personal 
note or letter in English, which alUiough ungrammatical, can be generally under- 
stood. 

A native speaker of English who is used to dealing with Southeast Asian refugees 
will be able to communicate with most D4evel students. 



Level 

Most students who hava completed E4evel are fisuriy proficient in English, i.e., 
have i^ctional En^Uu^ ability* They are literate in tiheir native languages and 
have litersK^y skills in £n^i^« Many E-level students have received 12 or more 
years of education, including formal English tndning. Most of these students: 

~ Can understand most non<«technteal instmctions and conversational 
speech, vidth some need for darifik:atlon« 

— Use some circumlocutions to exprei^ needs and d^ribe bi^kground, 
including woric history. Have a vocabulary sufficient to give ex- 
planations and csm ask for clariUScc^n in ^peci£k; t^^rms. Cm function 
independently bi mc»t survival situatiom, and are ^nerally abte, 
thou^ reluctant, to communicate by phone* Cari participate with 
some confidence in social situations and can talk about a variety of 
everyday subjects. Make some errors in pronuncmtion and grammar* 

E-level students can handle reading and writing tasks that aie similar to those 
described for D-level, but with greater fiKsility and control In fact, many 
E4evel students have stronger skills in readmg and writing than in Ustening and 
^pi^king. 

A native speaker of En^Ush who is not used to dealing with Indochinese 
refugees and who is attentive will be able to communicate with most £4evel 
students* 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 



Thou^ the ESL curriculum is standardized for all tihutee prc^^rain sites, differences 
in student bacl^round, site location, and program design hme reaiHed in 
variations in e^proash and a|>pUcatson. Ilie following site descriptions identify 
some of the details of these variations and how different agencies have imple- 
mented the curriculum. 

BATAAN, PHILIPPINES 

The Intensive Program in ihe FhHippmes Refugee Processing Center (PRPC) 
in Bataan is conducted by the International Catholic Migration Ccmunission 
(ICMC). The PRPC is the largest of its kind, ciy>able of accommodating 17,000 
refugees* 

The ethnic make-up of the student population varies fitom month to month 
but as of late 19B3 was approximately 50% Cambodian, over 30% Vietname^, 
and 15% Lao, inchiding a small number of hill-tiribe iefui^^« 

Students in Levels A and B (see the ESL Curriculum Development section for a 
description of levels) stady £SL, CO, and Pre-employment for 20 weeks, 
totaling 540 instructional hcmrs. Students in Level A stu<^ four md one-half 
hcairs a dry, six days a week, for 16 weeks in the Integrated Program which 
combines both Eni^ish language and cultuiBl orientation instruction under one 
tether. Students in Level B follow a concurrent schedule of three hours of ESL 
and one and one-half hmrs of CO a d^, she days a week, for 16 vireeks. Both 
Level A and Level B students attend four £ulditional weeks of Pre^mployment 
Training, interspersed at four-week intervals over the 20-week period, which includes 
basic skills. VESL and CO. 

Students in Levels C, D, and E follow a concurrent schedule of three hours of ESL 
and one and one-half hours of CO a diQ^, six days a week, for 14 weeks. Throuj^ 
the Extension Program, Level C and l^vel D students have the opportunity to attend 
ESL classes v^ich are cte^gned to maintain language proi^ciency and emphasize 
employment-related language while they wait for Level A and Level B family 
members to complete the 20- week program. 

Level A students who study an integrated ESL and CO curriculum, taught by 
one teacher in the ^me classroom, are assisted by a trained refugee interpreter. 
CO concepts are explained in the native language and generally pm^ede the 
English language instruction. CO topics are introduced in familiar to unfamiliar 
order and **spirailed*' to inimre review over the 20-week period. Simple ESL 
structures are introduced in the first month and are also spiralled for review. 
Heavier emphasis on literacy skills occurs in the last month of instruction. 

Level B-E students who study separate ESL and CO curricula, tau^t by 
different teachers in different classrooms, are assisted by tmined refugee inter- 
preters in CO clas^ only. Chan^ in logistics and scheduling caused Bataan 
to present the B-E level curricula in a block or topic approach; sequencing 
is therefore not spiralled. Major topic blocks are sequenced in the same order 
in ESL as in CO, with CO treating a topic shortly before it is dealt with 
in ESL. Units and competency lessons tend to build on one another. Teachers 
assess students* learning after each competency lesson and unit to determine 
UiH need for review. 
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GALANG, INDON^ 



The Intensive Pn^ram in the Indoneto RefU^ Processing Center in Galang 
is conducted by a con^>rtium of Save the Qiildien Fedezalaon (SCF) and 
the Exp^iment in International Living (EIL). Oa^, a smaU island southeast 
of Singiqpoie, ia the most isolated of the piograin sites. 

Most of the 1«2S0 students on Galang are Vietnamese, thou^ as of late 1983 
this includted a raaall munfaer of Camtxxfians. 

Students in lardbs A and B fo&ow a c<»icurrent sdiedule of three hours of 
ESL and one and one-half hmtis of CO, five days a week, with an additional hour 
of listening laboratory for 12 weeks. They then receive six weeks of Pre- 
employm^t Training ndtich inchades daily three hours of ESL, two hours of 
basic skills, and one and three^ftmrOis hoius of CO totiOling 18 weeks or 
640 instructitmal hours. 

Students in Levels C, D, and E also follow a concurrent schedule of three hours 
of ESL. one and one>h{df hours of CO and one hmir of l&tt^iing lab a day, 
five days a week, tor 14 weeks. Then, if they are waiting for Level A and 
Level B family members to complete the Pre-employment Training, they 
^ter the Maintenance Program for six weeks which mphaaizes employment 
in the U.S. 

Level A-E students study s^jarate ESL and CO currkmla concurrent^. COdbsses 
utilize trained refugee interpreters who pr^ent cmic^ts in the nathre language. 
Hie sequencing of ESL and CO topk:s is carefully coordinated and ^ixalled 
so that new concepts and vocalmlaxy can be reinf<Mrccd in both ck^ses. 
All teachers review materials once a we^. Situational tests are administered in 
the middle and at the end of ev^ cycle. 

PHANAT NiKHOM, THAILAND 

The Intensive Progrmn in Phanat Mkhom is conducted by The Consortium 
which consists of Save tiie ChSdren Federation (SCF), the Experim^t in Inter- 
national Living (EIL) and World Education (WE). Phanat Nikhom is both 
a proceaimg cmter and a tarai^sit center. Filing eiK^ othedr across a road, 
the two facilities have a combined population of about 20,000 refugees. 

The m^ority of students are Cambodian and lovdand Lao, with »nall nimibers 
of Mmong, Mien, and other hill-tribe groups from Laos. 

Students in Levels A and B follow a concurrent schedule of three hours of ESL, 
one and one-half hours of CO, and two hours of Pre-employmait Training a 
day, five days a week, for 18 weeks, toteUng 686 instructional hours. In addition 
to the daily ESL cla^, A-B level students are offered the opportunity to study 
in an optional Nathre and Engii* Langua^ Literaiy Program (NELL). Na^e 
Language Literacy is designed for A-level stuctents and teaches literacy skills in 
four target languages: Hmong, Mien, Lao and Khmer. En^ish Langu^ literacy 
is designed for B-level students and helps students read and write the essential 
words and phrases in the ESL curriculum. Students study for two hours in the 
evening and are tau0Jt by refugee teachers. The refugee tem;hers are trained by 
Thai teachers who are native ^eakers of the target languages and supervised 
by a master teacher. 
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S^cients in Lev^ C, D, and E foQow a concurrent schedule of three hours 
of ESL and one »tdoiie4ialf hours of CO a d^,^da^s a week for 14 ^kswith 
an additional 21 houxs of listening laboratory. They may then enter the 
Maintenance Program for three hours a day for ot^ month as they wait for 
A-B Levd fomUy memb^ to complete the prc^gram. 

Level A«E stu<^te stu<i^ s^iarate ESL and CX) cunrknila concurroitly as in 
Qalang. The sequencing of and CO t<^k» is well cooidlnated; COintro. 
duces a topic in the natii^ language one or two days before it comes up in ^L. 
Bolh cunkula are ^^ilied in such a way ^hat the s^sie t&i^ is tau^t at two 
<x three aepaate pc^ts ovar the 14-18 week penod. Further integration of the 
two curricula is achieved by simulatikm exerck^. These indude a "downtown** 
(with a bank, sup^rmariset, dotiiii^ store, and post office), a f^toiy assemtdy 
line a restaurant, and an "airplane walkthrough," Simulati<ms enable teachers to 
olE»^e and evaluate student p^OTnaance in a set^g that is evocative of a 
•*real-life" situation. 
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ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS 



ESL Placement Test 

Since early 1981, all of the lESL programs in S.E.A. (and the Sudan) have been 
using the same test for placing ESL stud^ts in classy. This test, or^aUy 
known as the CAL HfM^ent (CALPE), was <teveloped by the Center for 
AppU^ Linguistics for in all of the Deportment of State-funded lESL 
pn^rams. It was intended for use only as a placement test and can be {Khninis- 
teied quickly and easily to lati^ numbers of students. One of its unique features 
is that it includes an evaluation of native languid Uter^. It wm also deigned 
to: 

• help place students into hom<^nous ESL classes; 

• refine placement of sUt<tent8 in ei»:h level; 

• identify students who can be pla«^ out of the course; 

• give gcnesal information comparing students* reading/writing and 
listening/speaking skills in En^i^. 

In October 1982 and again in 1983, CAL revised the CALPE. The revised 
placement test was lenamed the ESL Placement Test (EFT). In many ways, 
the EPT re^mbles the CALPE; however, following are three mi^jor differences 
between the two tests: 

1) In the EPT, a student is first plac«J only on the basis of the score 
on the oral section (on the blue card, descril^ below); placement 
is then refined according to performance on the various literacy 
sections of the test. In the oral section, there are more questions 
and a wider range of difficulty is included. 

2) Six forms of the EPT were developed. 

3) The CALPE*s one fairiy difficult cloze passa^ was replaced virith 

a ^ries of three multiple choice cloze passages ranging in difficulty 
from elementary to more advanced. 

In June 1981, regionally standardized cut-off scores for the CALPE were agreed 
upon and aikwequently used by all programs. In an ESL meeting in August 1983, 
representatives from each site recommended the following regional EPT oral 



cut-off scores: 




Level A 


0—8 (Not literate in the nathre language) 


Level B 


0—8 (Literate in the native language) 


Level C 


9-12 


Level D 


13-19 


Level E 


20-23 


Place out of lESL 


24 plus 



No fixed cut-f/ff scores for the reading/writing sections of the test were recom- 
mended. 
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The EFT is printed m six coU^^cot^ cante which fit in a ssasH ^vel<^. 
Scores from e»:h section md oihfx student information are record^ on the 
hack of the ^weiope. In addition to ^e evaluaticm, th^ are EFT Instructions 
which give directiims for idminibitraticm and coring. The In^nictions and 
an envel(q>e containing the six color-coded cards for one form of the test can 
be found in ^ pocket on the inMcte front cover of this vohune. The envelope 
and cards are actual sunples of the evaluation instrument. 



The contents of ^ envelope are as follows: 



ORANGE CARD 



CREAM CARD 



GREEN CARD 



GREEN CARD 
WITH SHADED 
CORNER 



PINK CARD 



Native/Other Language Literacy . assesses student's 
native language literacy skills. Directions and qu^Uons 
are writt^ in each of the following langui^s: C%iinese, 
Hmong, Khmear« Lao, Hiai and NHetnamese. (In a 
separate verdon of this card developed for the Sudan 
Intensive Prc«p:am, Amharic, Tigrinya, Italian, Arabic 
and French ore aiK^sed.) 

Alphabet /Numeral literacy: a^siesses student's l^c 
sldlk with English letters and numbers. (This section 
is not scored.) 

Basic Reading/Writing: assesses )$tudent's ability 
to refui and write basic English on a simplified form. 

Beginning Ooze: as^sses student's basic readuig ability. 
It is administered only to students ^nho hwe com 
pleted at least or^ item in the Hasic Reading/Writing 
Section (cream card). 

Elementary Ooze: assesses student's reading ability on 
a slightly hif^er level than the Beginning Close section. 
It is administered only to students who have given 
at least one answer in the Beginning Cloze section. 

Advanced Ooze: assess stuftent's riding ability at 
a more advanced level It is administered only to 
students who have given at le^t one answer in the 
Elementary Cloze section. 

Free Writing Sample: Students are asked to write a 
paraipraph in English. It is administered only to students 
who have given answers to any of the items in the 
Advanced Clos^ section. 



BLUE CARD Oral Evaluation: measures the student's ability to 

understand and speak basic survival English. 
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ESL Proficiency Test 



The ESL Proficiency Test is a competency-based proficiency test developed 
by the Center for Applied Linguistics. The test emphasises the ability to 
communicate, rath^ than pronunciation or grammatical SH^racy per se. It is 
administered to a repiesenta^ve ^mple of 10% of lESL program participants. 

The ESL Proficiency T^ exists in two equivalent forms ~ A and B. Each form 
consists of two sections, a Core Section and a Reading/Writing Section. 
The Core Section tests listening compr^endon, speaking and recognition of 
basic sight words and symbols. The ResKiing/Writing Section consists of 
functional leading and writing tasks. The reeling tasks are: identification of 
sij^t words, basic reading for information and more compless reading tasks. 
The writing tasks include filling out forms and copying. 

A Cultural Orientation Adiievement Test is administered to a sample of students 
from all levds, and an additional Pre^mployment Proficiency Test is given to 
a sample of students in Levels A and B who are enrolled in the Pre-employment 
Training component of the program. AH three tests are administered under 
secure conditions; as a result, sample copies of the proficiency test battery 
cannot be made available for distribution. 
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lESL COMPETENaES 
BY TOPIC AND LEVEL 



The f oBovisg compet^Mstes descdbe ^^1^ can be expected of m wmgs 
graihuito ftom a perticuSar lev^ in t^^ 

procei8ingGcnt»tniisaagim)gE»ii. gm^i^ woiOd be tlito to a^ieve 
file Gon^ieten^ biled at hif/her lev^ «^ o ^ ecm^B^^ 
cediv^tev^ TliecinnastMitasBviKdveisloiicif ti^Sqit»Kfa«r7,ldiB3, 

menton to Southeast Ada duitng llie lunimer of 1983. 

Tlie «oinpeteniy rtatementg haw be«j oigaaiaed in tlie fbno^ 
topics and aie listed in a^habetical Older: 

Banidng 
Clarification 
Conununity Services 
Diiectums 

Employment — Finding a Job 
En^}loyment On the Job 
Heaim 
Housing 
Literacy 

The order of pr^entation of topics in this list does not zeflect the actual teadiing 
sequence in the program sites or the priority given to individual topto areas. 
Within each topic, the statements have been numtiered consecutively for 
ref^nce. 

The competency statements are crc^referenced to the competency numbere 
of the Standardized Cunricuhun. 



Mosney 

Personal Information 

Post Office 

Shewing 

Social Langua^^ 

Telephone 

Time 

Tran^jortation 
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New 
Number 



fit3HniciflC| 



lESL 
Competency 
Number 



B-1 
B-3 



B-4 
B-5 



B6 



B-7 
B-9 



BIO 

B-11 
B42 

B-1 3 



LEVEL A 

Provide pYOper ID to ca^ a check or money order. 
Ertdorse a check. 

Ask to cash a check or money order. 
LEVELS 

Buy a money order. 

Ask for assistance in filling out a money order. 
LEVEL C 

Fill out a money order, including date, amount, 
name of addressee, own name and signaUire. 

LEVEL D 

Buy an international money order. 
Fill out deposit/withdrawal slips. 
Write a check. 

LEVEL E 

Open a checking or savings account with assistance 
including filling out forms. 

Read a savings account statement. 

Handle problems related to banking (e.g., lost passbook, 
error on statement). 

Ask about banking services (e.g., amount of interest, 
charges for money orders/checl«). 



16.2 
16.1 
16.1 



10.2, 16.3 
10.5 



10.5 



16.3 
16.5 
16.5 



16.4 



2H 
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CianTtc0tKin 


New 




lESL 






Competency 




Number 










i»px€Ns$ I8CK or unc^fsimiQing, 






(I don^ understand.) 




CL-2 


Ask someona to s^ieak slowly* 


1.6 




RpTiAsif. ftOfnikthin0 wh^n HfilcpH tjt% rin sn 


1.7 




Ask someone to repeat. 


1.6 


CL-5 


Ask how to 1^ lE^mething in Englii^ in simple terms* 


1.8 




\wn» s miSf ; 






LEVEL B 




CL-6 


Verify the name of something by asking simple yes/no 






questions* (Is this the pc^ orace?) 










CL.7 


Vse basic question words to get information and 


Master List- 




for purpose of clarincation* 


cianxicauon 




(Wnerer Uo wnerer) 




CL^ 


Give clarifkntion in re^n^ to basic question words. 






(Ttungisout. WnOf irung.) 




CL-9 


Ask tot cianncauon using parnai repention. 






(CXn t.n thp r^fafarid Go to the . ?) 




CL-IO 


Ask someone to ^>eU or write something. 




CL-11 


Ask about the meaning and/or the pronunciation 






of a word. 






LEVEL D 




CL-12 


Spell or write something for purposes of clarification. 




CL-13 


Repeat inbjructions to verify comprehension. 






( GfO to Room 4. Room 4.') 






LEVEL E 




CL-14 


Ask for clarification by giving alternatives 






(Fifteen or fifty?) 




CL-15 


Identify which part of instructions or explanation was 






not understood. ( I don't understand what to do after I 






put these away.j 




CL-16 


Ask for/give cianncauon wiwi compiew? quesuons or suiu?- 






m«»nfjs ^Whpr^ should I eo^) 




CL-17 


Rephrase instructions to verify comprehension. 




CL-18 


Rephrase one s own expianation/statemeni. ^«e s noi nere. 






What? He's absent.) 





.EJ1C 8 en 



Community Services 



New 
Number 



lESL 
Competency 
Number 



CS 1 



LEVEL A 

(No competencies for Level A in this topic.) 
LEVELS 

<No competencies for Level B in this topic.) 
LEVEL C 

Find out about the availability of adult £SL clai^es and 
training programs in the community (in English). 



CS i 
CS.4 

CS-5 



CS6 



a. H 



LEVEL D 

Ask and answer questions about name of own or child's 

school, teacher and cla® times. 

Write a note or call to explain an absence from school. 

Read common signs found in recreational areas. 

(NO SWIMMING, DO NOT LITTER.) 

Report and describe a crime /emergency to police /proper 

authorities. 

LEVEL E 

Register onei^lf or family members for school. 

Read and respond appropriately to written communication 

from a school, e.g.. permission forms. 

Discuss child s progress in school with teacher. 



ERIC 
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Directions 



New 
Number 



lESL 
Competency 
Number 



D-1 
D-2 



LEVEL A 

Ask for locations of items within a building. 
(Where's the ?) 

Ask for loca^on of a pUice; e.g., hm stop, 
clinic. (Where is the ?) 



8.1, 15.1 

6.2, 12.3, 
Master List- 
oral directimi 



0-3 

IM 

D-S 



0-7 



D-8 



D-9 
D-IO 

D-1 1 



D-12 



D-13 
D-14 



R^EHmd to simple qu^ticHis about d^tination. 
(Wl]«re are ymx goix^) 

Read numbers on street and bufldinp. 

FoUow simple oral directions to a pliK^. (Turn 
rightAeft Gostrai^tfor blocks,) 

Follow a simple hand4zawn map to locate a place 
in an already familiar setting when directions 
are also given orally. 

LEVELS 

State location of own residence by giving address or by 
referring to familiar landmarks. (My apartment is 
near the hospital.) 

Follow oral directions to places in a building that are more 
specific than those listed in D-6 above. (Upstairs, 
Third Floor, to Room 14A) 

LEVEL C 

State location of a place. (The school is on 16th Street.) 

Give simple directions to a place. (Turn right/left; 
the third house) 

Use written information (name/address) to locate unfamiliar 
places or facilities. 

LEVEL D 

Find a place by following simple written directions, 
LEVEL E 

Use a map to find a place with assistance. 

Ask for and follow multiple<step directions to i^^ij^c 
places within a buildup. (Go to the second floor and 
turn right. It*s the third door on the left.) 



6.1, 12.2 
6.1, 
Master List- 
oral direction 



6.2 



12.4 



3^ 



Eiifi|:toyim»it--FNf%iiiig a JkA 


New 

iNUfuuCr 


1 PVPl A 


lESL 

V 1 1 1 ici ii» y 

Number 


EF-l 


State previous occupation(s) in simple tt^mis. 
(What was your job in Vietnam? Cook.) 


7.1 


EF*2 


State curxent job status. ( Do you hmre a job? 
No. or Yes, janitor.) 


7.1 


EF.3 


State own job skills in ^onple terms. (I can cook.) 


7.2 




Identify common ent^ level jobs which can be 
held by tiime with limited Em^Ob^ ability. 


9.1 


EF-5 


State desire to work in simple terms at woricsite 

or employment office. (Can you help me? I need a job.) 


9.2, 13.1 


EF-e 


Read "HELP WANTED" signs. 


13.1 


EF-7 


Answer basic direct questions about pay, work 
availability and hours. 

( Is $4.00 an hour OKI » es. wnen can you scanr lomorrow. 
Can you work ni^ts? Yes.) 

LEVELS 


13.2 


EF-8 


State job skills and occupations of family members in 
sunpie lenns. 


7.1, 7.2 


EF-9 


Respond to ^^ecific questions about previous work 
experience in native country and refugee center, using 
short phrase including occupation, length and dates of 
employment. (Cook, 10 years, 1969-1979) 




EF-IO 


Fill out a simple job application fonn, including previous 
and/or current occupation(s) and dates of employment. 


7.1., 


EF-11 


Ask and answer basic questions about work availability, 
hours and pay. (What are the h<Hirs?) 

LEVEL C 


13.2 


EF-X2 


Inquire about job openings and determine a time for an 
interview in person. 


13.1 


EF.13 


Ask and answer basic questions about work shifts, 
starting date, hours and payday. 
(I can work from 3-11 P.M.) 
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LEVELD 

tntdn. I h$st > lot ot CT cp c tk ai c c) 

EF*15 Read fl|pM|Mi(rted«t«w<^ lite* agnicir, cftc. i^votbfaig 13.1 
potltbiM tvidlidbie; ttk for clariiScttion if netxmajy. 

EF-16 !»dk«te geti^ ^pet <^6iitiy4evd woA: to tbe U.S. 9.1 
and tivRor respective chttiei, quiHficstiont, and woridng hoiin 
(fictoiy weak, aozt parts, no experience required, fuQ<time). 

LEVEL £ 

KF-17 Inquire tbmA job openings and arrange for an interview 13.1 
on tiie pluxne. 

EF-18 Read claarififd ada md other tj^pes of job notices; ask for 13.1 

KF-19 FiU out a standard job application form; ask for 7.1 
aM&rtance irtMsi iMedad. 

EF-20 Begin and an intend iqp^i^Hdatalsr; txmm 13.2 
mmI ad; qMitioitt ttud vi^imteer infMmatiim if 



EF-21 Find out about benefits for a new job; do so in an 13.3 
appropriate manner. 

EF.22 State own ablBtgr to use tools, e^i^wmt and 7.2 
machines, 

£F-S^ Slate Ofwa paiamnd t$xmaglSb§ lelated to wok. 7.2 
(I team qcdcl^.) 

EF<24 BlalwafoIlow-ti^callidKMitajobiQq^iGaltoii. 

about a job, wfacflier araepted <8r njected. 
((I'iaiaony. W« cannot hive you.] Doyouharaany . 
other opodngs?) 
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Empioymc^nt — On the Job 


New 
Number 


LEVEL A 


lESL 

Compettmcy 
Number 


EO-l 


Follow simple one-step oral instructions to begin 
and pedonn a task which is demonstxated, including 

aittinl#* #*1flfismAm inotni^^i i^ns /Put tiViPCA awav \ 


18.1 


EO-2 


Ask If a task was done correctly. (Is^isri^t?) 




EO-3 


Ask simple clanncataon questions about routine 
Do this?) 


1.6 




AUniE^t. Yes.) 






RcMoicmH tin Himi^. miAfiti/imA aHntif'. wfiirlr nnrMn^H^ fin HI 

completion of tasks. (Are you Soushed? No.) 




EO-6 


Ask supervisor/co-worker for hdp, (Can you help me?) 




E0.7 


Re^cmd to oral warning/basic commands about safety* 
(Watch out!) 




EO-8 


Read common warning/safety signs at the work 


18J 


EO.9 


Give simple excuses for lateness or absence in person. 
(I was sick yesterday.) 

LEVEL B 


18.2 


EO-10 


Report work progress and completion of tasks. 
(Vm finished. What do I do now?) 




EO-ll 


FoUow simple cH!al instoictions which contain inferences 
to places and/or objects in the immc^iiate w(nrk area. 
(Take this and put it on the shelf.) 




EO-l 2 


Ask about the location of common materials and f^ilities 
aif ulc? wwjTii oiif^. ^ wnere s vn^ supply roomr/ 




EO-13 


Ask for permission to leave work early or to be excused 
from work. (Clan I go home?) 


18.2 


E0.14 


Give dmple reuses for lateness or absence on the phone. 
(My name is Tran. Tell Mr. Brown Vm sick tiniay.) 

LEVEL C 


18.2 


EO'IB 


Ask/tell where a co-worker is. 
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LEVEL D 

E046 Give simple instructions. (Put the overUiere.) 

EO-17 Respond to supervisor's comments about quality of 

work on the job, including mistakes, working too slowly, 
and incomplete work. (I'm sorry. 1 won't do it again.) 

EO-18 Give ^ccific reasons for sickness, absence, or lateness. 18.2 

(I had the flu. I had to go to the doctor.) 

EO-19 Report a work-related problem to a co-worker or 

supervisor. (I dont have any more paper. ) 

EO-20 Request a change in hours or position. 

EO-21 State intention to resign, (I will leave in two weeks.) 

EO-22 Request a letter of reference. (Please write a letter 

for me.) 

LEVEL E 

EO-23 Fill out a W-4 form with assistance. 

EO-24 Give reasons for resigning from a job. 
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Health 


New 




lESL 


Number 




Competency 










LEVEL A 






State medical Droblcms in simple teims^ including 


5.1 




common ailments and injuries. (My arm hurts.) 






Describe own general condition in simple terms. 


5.1 




(I m tired.) 




HEA-3 


Indicate where pain is located. (Here.) 


5.1 


HEA4 


Locate a limited number of medical facilities. 






includins leadins sums for HOSPITAL. EMERGENCY. 




HEA-5 


Follow simple instructions during a medical exam. 


11.2 




( C^n your mcwth. Take off your ^irt ) 




HEA-6 


Buy medicine (prescription and familiar non- 


11.3 




prescription). 






LEVEL B 




HEA-7 


uescnD6 ouiers meaicat proDiems in sunpie wemis. 


u.l 




(His £unn nurts.i 




HEA-8 


Make a doctor's appointment in person, giving own 


5.2 




name, address, teiepnone numoer ana name oi 










HEA-9 


Check in for an appointment. 




HbA-lu 


Ack rlrv»tnr/niir«f» nhniit own nhv$nnal condition for 






treatment plan using simple language. (What^s the 










HEA*1 1 


FoUow simple oral instructions about treatment. 


U.l 




(Stay in bed. jDrink water. ) 




HEA42 


Ask about and follow simple instructions for using 


11.1 




medicine. (How much? How many?) 






LEVEL C 






r>fjcr»r4KA wmntmtKi aftRrk^tJit^il with r^ommon illnesses. 




t f 4. '4 4 

HLA-14 


rceacf time, uaie anu name oi uucwr/nujnKS lur « luisuici^ 






aoDointment (On Fridav. March 13. 4:30) 

C%^/ VjrlL^ AAA vAAJliif • 4 V ^%^A4 A A AVA%4^ , 4 A4>f, * » w / 






in ner^ion or from an annointment card. 

iH L/lt^ASWAA VA AJb WAAA MA4 C&W A/ AJ 1 VAA A W AA V ^«AAW. 




HEA-IS 


Ask about the availability of an interpreter. 






(I need an interpreter, i speak Vietnamese.) 












by reading signs: e.g., X-RAY, LAB, PHARMACY. 




HE-V17 


Read labels on prescription medicine, including 


11.1 




common instructions and abbreviations. (Take 2 tsp. 






3 times a day.) 
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Change or c^k^I a (loctor*s lyppointment in person. 


5.2 


HEA19 


Ask simple questions about a treatment plan. 
(Can I go to w(M^?) 


11.1 




ii6port toe nauire oi a medical cmet^ncy on tne ptione* 
LEVEL D 






Make a doctor's i^pointment on the tel^hone, 
giving name, address, telephone number and nature 
of problem. 


5.2 


HEA-22 


Call to report lateness for an s^pointment* 




HEA-23 


State results of visit to doctor/cUnic/ho^ital 
to friends or co-workers. 




HEA-24 


Read labels on prescription medicine, including 
common warnings* 


11.1 


HEA-25 


Read the generic names of common non-prescription 
medicines (a^irin, cou^ symp). 


11.3 


H&A-26 


Ask for assistance in a druptore setting to locate common 
non-piescription medicines (aspirin, cou|^ syrup). 


11.3 


HEA-27 


Change or cancel a doctor's appointment on the 
telephone, giving a simple reason for the change* 

LEVEL E 


5.6 


HEA-28 


Fill out a standard medical history form with the use 
of bilingual reference materials. 




HEA-29 


Explain own and others* medical problems in detail* 
(My hmk hurts when I lift heavy objects.) 


5,1 


HEA-30 


Describe general medial histoid orally, including names 
of msyor illn^ses. 




HEA-Sl 


Name appropriate specialist to visit for common medical 
problems. 




HEA-32 


Respond to questions about means of payment (e.g., 
insurance. Medicaid). 




HEA-33 


Get information about a patient in a hospital, including 
room number and condition. 
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New lESL 
Number Coni|iete0cy 



LEVEL A 



Number 



M4 Answer simple questions about and state basic housing 3.1 

needs, Including stove, refrigerator . 

H-2 , Ask how much the rent is. 14 ■* 

Read "FOa RENT- signs. 14.1 

HA Locate fitcilitles witbbi housing, including riding 3.2 

for ELEVATOR and FIRE m^APE. 

H-5 Report houiehold problems in need of repair in 14,2 

simple terms. (Itte* refrigerator is broi^.) 

H-6 Report household emergenci^ by phone; give and spell 14.3 

name/address and give telephone number when asked. 

LEVEL B 

H-7 Ask for information about housing, including depo»t, 14. 1 

location, fUmitore« utilities and types of rooms. 
(UtiU^uicluded?) 

H-^ Make simple arran^ments to view housis^, in person. 

H'9 Requ^ ba«c household repairs. (C^ you €x my sink?) 14.2 

LEVEL C 

H-10 Identify total amount due on month^ biUs, with assistance. 

H-11 Pay monthly rent and bills with a money order or cash. 

H-1 2 Describe own houasng dtoation, including c<^, size 

and household members ($300.00/monih including heat). 

H>15 Arrange a ^e with landlord/superintendent to make 14.2 

household repairs, 

H-1 6 Report the nature of a household emeri^ncy on the 14.3 

phone. 

LEVEL D 

H-16 State n^ds and ask ^TeciiBc questions about ccsts, size, 14.1 

acce^bility to transportation/community services, and 
conditions for rental of housing in person. 

H-1 7 Make arrangements to move in or out of houdng, 

including return oC deposit. 

H IS Pay monthly rent and bills by check. 
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Follow special instmcUons on use of apartment/ 
hcHimng, incliKimg use of common household ig^pUances, 
other equipmmt and ls»mdi;f facilities. (Take out 
the gari^Bge on Thuf^sKi^O 

Resqpond {Eqppropriatel^ to complaints by neighbors/ 
landlord, 

LEVEL E 

Resd and respond to classified ads and notices 
for housing. 

Explain cauM or exact nature of household pmblem. 
(The Imttiroom sink b leaking and there is water all 
over the floor,) 

State needs and ask specific questions about housing 
rental agreement 1^ phone. 

Question errors on household bUls in person or by phone. 



3'J 





New 

Number 


LEVEL A 


lESL 
CompeteiKy 
Number 


LIT.l 

Lrr-2 
Lrr^ 

Lrr-5 

UTS 


Rec<^nize (read), say, copy and write firom dictation 
numbesrs 0-60. 

Cqpy tett^ of the al^phabet (upj^ and lower case). 

Identify written letters of the a^habet orsUy. 

itefto ana print (sign) own name. 

Coi^ l^nc personal infoxmat^cm onto a ampUlS^ form. 

Read two- ox tbree^iligit ali^niuntarical si^ 
(e.g., aide numbers, bus numbers, fUi^t numbers). 


lA 1 
AO.i 

X.l, 13J2f 

Master tdst- 
literacy 


LIT.7 


R«;ogni2e a very limited number of common s^ns and 
si^t words. (See otibier tidies for specific examptes, 
e.g., FOR RENT in Housing.) 

LEVEL B 


Master List- 
literacy 


Lrr^ 
Lrr-9 


Rec<^ize (read), say and write from dictation 
numbers 0-100. 

Read a limited number of common signs (e.g., 
OUT OF ORDER, MEN, WOMEN). 

LEVEL C 




LIT-IO 

Lrr-ii 
Lrr-12 


Recc^p^Uze (read), say and write any number from 
dictation. 

Write letters and wcrd^ when spelled. 

Read and proncmnce common American names. 

LEVEL D 




LIT-13 

LIT-14 
LIT-15 
LIT-16 
LIT-17 


Follow instructions for filling out a form (e.g., "Print." 

"Dont write in this ^ace *)• 

Wnte a short note/personal letter m English. 

Ask tGS help to coim:t a note/personal letter. 

Use a bilir^ual dictionary to find the meaning of a word. 

Ask for help in using a dictionary. 

LEVEL E 




LIT-18 


Fill out standani application forms; ask for 
assistance when needed. 
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New 
Number 



lESL 
Competency 
Number 



M4 



M>2 



M-3 
M-4 



M-S 
M-7 



M-8 
M-9 



LEVEL A 

Read prices on ta^ or signs for food, clothing, 

hcmsewarc^ and othar items marked in U.S. 

dollars, and distinguish dcdlazs, cents and decimal points. 

Use money correctly to ps^ total amount requested 
orally or in written form (e.g., at a store, post office, 
vending madiine). 

LEVEL B 

Make or re^ipond to a request for change 
(Do you have change?) 

Use simple language to indicate that change is incorrect 
(This is wror^.) 

LEVEL C 

Make or respond to a request for specific coins. 
(Do you have a dime?) 

Read nam^ of coins cm coin-qperated machines. 
LEVEL D 

Ask for correct change when incorrect change is re<%ived. 
(I gave you $20. Ymi gave me change for $10.) 

LEVEL E 

Report and explain problems in using coin-operated machmes. 
Describe personal income and expenses. 



4.3, 15.2, 
Master List- 
money 



12.1 



15.2 



Pefsoral InfofiiiBtion 



New 
Number 



lESL 
Competency 
Number 



PI-2 
PI-3 
PI-4 

PI-5 
PI-6 
PI-7 



LEVEL A 

Identity self cnally: Give name, ID/Social Security 
number, telephone number, country of origin, 
address, age, birthdate, marital status. 

Indicate which of own » are iSrst, last (middle). 
Spell own name. 

Write basic personal information, including name 
(first and last), ID/Social Security number, 
address and age on a simplified form. 

State own ability to speak English in simple terms 
(e.g., a little). 

State own spoken language ability in language 
other than English (e.g., I speak Lao). 

Report attendance in lESL/CO classes in processing centers, 
(e.g.. Did you stucty English in a processing center? Yes.) 



1.1, 13.2, 
Master List- 
personal ID 

XJXf X3«2 

Master List* 
personal ID 

1.1, 13.2 
l«ly T*2 
13.2 



PI-8 
PI-9 
PI-10 

PMl 

PM2 
PM3 

PM4 
PM5 



LEVEL B 

Give name, relationship, age, and location of family members. 

Identify own ethnic group. (I'm Hmong.) 

Fill out a simple form, including items from PI-4 
and signature, country of origin, birthdate, 
marital status, sex, and title (e.g., Mr/Ms). 

Spell basic personal information words listed in PI-1 
above for purposes of clarification (name, country 
of origin, address). 

Give names of familiar people (e.g., sponsor, 
teacher). 

State own ability to read and write in English 
and any other languages. 

Respond to simple questions about attendance in 
lESL/CO classes, including location of processing center, 
of stay in centers and length of English study. 

State number of years of previous education and/or 
study of English, in addition to lESL/CO Program. 



1,1 

Master List- 
personal ID 



19.1 
1.1 

13.2 
7.3 



LEVEL C 

PI>16 State or write own birtiipl»:e, citizenship and Master List- 

inaid«ti name. personal ID 

PM7 Answer ba^ qu^ons alK>ut educational bacli^und, 7.3 
including dates and location. 

PI-18 Provide information about sponsor, including name 19.1 
(a^3icy /contact person), »3diess and phone number. 

LEVEL D 

PI-19 State or write names, relationships, ages of family members. 

LEVEL E 

PI'20 State or write down phymcal characteristics, 

including heii^t, wei^t, color of hair and eyes. 

PI-21 Describe areas of study in previous education. 7.3 

PI-22 Describe general content of pre«arnval trailing 7.3 
in refugee processing centers. 
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Post Office 



New 
Number 



lESL 

Competency 
Number 



POFl 
P0F.2 

POF^ 



LEVEL A 

Locate plac^ to mail letters (U.S. MAIL, FOST OFFICE). 

Correctly address an envelc^/package, including 
reUun address. 

Ask for stamps and otiier basic p<»tal siqjpties in 
apostoi^ce <e.g«, aen^rammes). 



10.3 
10.1 

10.2 



P0F4 
POF^ 



POF-6 



LEVELS 

Locate placm to mail letteis^ including maSi slots 
in a pmt otB/x. 

Respond to claiifica^on questions about the destination 
of a package or letter. 

LEVEL C 

Fill out change of address form with assistance. 



10.3, 10.4 



10.6 



POF-7 



POF^ 



LEVEL D 

Ask for information about cheap^, fastest, saf^ means 10.2 
of mailing letters and p»:kages (e.g., suj^ace vs. airmail). 

LEVEL E 

Fin out postal forms with assistants, including letter registrar 10.7 
forms and customs declanitions. 
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Shopping 

(Includes Food, Clothing) 



New 



Number Competency 

Number 

LEVEL A 

SH-1 State basic clothing needs, including color and size. 2.1,1 5.2 

§H-2 State basic food needs. (Ineediice.) ^-^ 

SH-3 Read aisle numbers (2B). 8.1 

SH-4 Reque^ size (small, medium <» lar^) for a specific item 15.2 
in simple terms. (Do you have a small?) 

SH-5 Differentiate sizes by reading tags (S, M. or L; 8, 10, 12). 15.2 

SH-6 Ask the price of food, clothing or other items in a store. 8.2, 15.2 

SH-7 Read a limited number of basic store signs (IN. 8.2, 15.1 

OUT, SALE). 

LEVEL B 

SHS Ask for information about places to buy food/ 8.4, 15.3 

clothing/household items and their locations. 

(Where can I buy_ ?) 

SH-9 Ask for food usmg common wei^ts and measures, 8.2 

(One potmd of hamburger, please.) 
SH-10 Read a limited number of abbreviations for common 8.2 

weights and measures in a supermarket {e.g., lb., qt.). 
SH-11 Read common store signs (e.g., EXIT, STAIRS, UP, 8.3, 15.1 

DOWN, CASHIER). 

SH-12 Ask about and read signs for store hours (OPEN. 8.4,15.3, 

CLOSED, A.M./PJM., ^5) and abbreviations for days. 16.2 

SH-1 3 Order and psy for food at a fast food restaurant 17.1 

LEVEL C 

SH-1 4 Read names of common food items. 8.2 

SH-15 Locate cashier and indicate means of payment, 8.3, 15.2 

i.e., ca^, food stamps, check, when paying for 

merchandise. 

SH-1 6 State ^tisfaction/dissetisf action witt> clothing 15.2 

in terms of fit, color, price. (This is too big.) 

SH-17 Request a different size/price. (Do you have a 15.2 

bi^r/cheaper one?) 
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SH48 

SH-19 
SH-20 



SH.21 
$H-22 

SH'24 
SH.25 

SM-26 
SH-27 
SH.28 

SH-29 

SH-30 
SH-31 



Ask about prices in simple tems for puipoi^ of 
comparative topping. (Which is cheii|>er?} 

Ask for a receipt. 

Read expirati<Hi dates. (E:^. 4/8/84) 
LEVEL D 

Find out the cheapest places to buy food, clothing 
and other it^ms. 

Locate itms in sup^mnarket/store by readmg 
common section/department signs (Produce, Men's 
Clothing). 

Read a variety of store si^ indicatii^ «iles 
or qjedal pric^ (Reduced, Todi^ Only). 

Request a particular color or style of clothing 
(light blue, short-dee^). 

Retum/exdiange merchandise. 
LEVEL E 

Reui unit price signs to compare prices of similar 
food items. 

Read sufi^rmarket/d^artanent store newspaper ads oad/or 
use coupims for comparative i^opping. 

Ask about and follow oral instotctions for care 
of cloUiing or r^ labels on dothiog in ^bc^ 
and words (hand/machine w»^). 

Give reasons for returning or exchanging merchandise. 

Find merc^handi^ by reading a d^iartii^t store directory. 

Recognize names of different types of stores 
(e.g.. Hardware, Jewelry). 



15.2 



8.3 



15.1 

8.2, 15.2 

15.2 



8.3 
15.5 
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Sodal Ln^iMge 



New 
Ntmiber 



lESL 
Competency 
Number 



SO-l 

sa2 

SCM 
SO-5 
SO-6 
SO-7 



SO-9 
SOlO 

soil 

SO-12 

SO-13 
SO-l 4 
Si)-15 



LEVEL A 

Introduce oneself uoiiig simpie languajg^. 1.2 

Introduce famij^, friends anci co-woi^ers using 1.3 
simple langu£^. 

Give and respond to simple greetings. 1,4 

Say goodbye using simple, diort phrases. 1.5 
(See you tomorrow.) 

Answer simple questions about personal baclqsround 
and family. 

Excu^ oneself for being late. (I'm sorry Tm late.) 1.9,18.2 

State food and drink preferences in social situations or on 17.1, 19.2 

an airplane using simple language. ( Do you want coffee? 
No. Tea, plei^.) 

LEVEL B 

Make and rei^ond to invitations and offers using simple language 
(e.g., to have a dnnk/meal, to go to someone's home, to go out 
to a movie). 

Act as a gu^t or host, using very simple language. 17.2 
(Please come in.) 

Give and recehre simple compliments about food, 15.4, 17.2 

clothing, or housing. (This is very nice. Thank you.) 

State likes and dislikes using simple language. 4.2 
(I like tea.) 

State general feelings in simple terms. (I'm tired.) 5.1 
LEVEL C 

Ask and answer simple qu^ons about daily activities. 18.3 
(What time do you IBnish work?) 

Ask simple questions about another person's name 
and background. (Who's that? Where is die from?) 

Ask permission to use or do something. (Can I smoke here? 
Can I use the phone?) 



LEVEL D 



SO-16 Talk about personal interests and hobbies. 18,3 
(I like to cook.) 

SO'17 Give \msc infonnation about the joumey from native countiy 1.4 
to the U.S. 

SO -18 Initiate and refund appropriately to a variety of greetings 1.4 
and leave-takings, 

SO-19 Ask for or offer assistance (e^., for a ride, to lift something). 

SO-20 Thank someone for help or for a gift in a vsxisty of ways. 

LEVEL E 

SO-21 "small talk" with co-workers/nei^bors about personal 18.3 

back^und, weelb^nd plans^ recent experienoss, vtreather, traffic. 

SO-22 Identify others by description rather than by name. 

(The woman with the long hair and brown skirt) 

SO-23 Discuss differences between native country and the U.S. 

in simple terms. (In ray coun^ we eat rice eveiy day.) 

SO-24 Respond ayjpropriately to offers and invitations^ including 17.2 

ac<%ptin^ declining and showing uncertainty. 

SO«25 Ask about t^ropriatene^ of actions according to customs/ 

culture in the U.S. (Is it all right to wear my i^oes in the house?) 

SO-26 Ask for help to resolve personal problems. 
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New 
Number 



lESL 
Competency 
• Number 



TE-l 
TE.2 
TE-3 

TE-5 



TE-6 



TE-7 

TE-8 



TE-9 
TE-10 

TE-11 



TE-12 

TIC-13 
TE-14 

TE-15 

TE-1B 
TE-17 
TE-18 



LEVEL A 

Recc^^nize ^mbol for public telephone. 

Dial a telephone number. 

Identify oneself on the phone. (This is Tran.) 

Ra^nd to simple request to "hold" on the phone. 

Report ^ emej^ncy (fire, theft or medical emergency) 
to police from a home phone; give and ^>eU name/address 
and give telephone number when asked). 

LEVELS 

Ask for someone on the phone. (Is Larry there?) 
LEVEL C 

When answering the phone, locate the person requested or 
Indicate that the person is not there. 

Report the nature of an emergency on the phone (i.e., fire, 
medical, police). 

LEVEL D 

Ask for help to make a long-distance call. 

Take name and phone number of caller when necessary. 

Respond £^propriately when dialing/answering a call to 
a wrong number. 

LEVEL E 

Take a ^ort phone menage. (Dr. Smith called. 
Call him back at 10:00.) 

Leave a short phone message. 

Use the telephone book to find telephone numbers, area codes 
and long distance rates. 

Call the information operator to get telephone numbers 
and area codes. 

Ask for a^stancc to use a pay phone. 
Make and receive a collect phone call. 

Respond ^propriately to recorded mei^ages and instructions. 
(At the sound of the tone, leave your name and number.) 



Master List* 
telephone 

5.2, 14.3 



Master List> 
telephone 



14.3 



Master Lis^ 
telephone 



Master List* 
telephone 
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New 



lESL 
Competency 
Nitmlier 



TM 
TI-2 
TI-3 



TI-5 

TI-7 
TI-8 



TI.9 
TMO 



LEVEL A 

Ask and answer basic qu^tions about time (e^., hours 
and d^s). 

Read and write distal and clock time on the hour 
and half4tour. 

Write time on the hour, half-hour and quarter-hour when heard 
in digital terms. (Ten-fifteen) 

Read days of the week. 
LEVELS 

Read montiis of tihe year and their abbreviations. 

Read abbreviations for days of the week. 

Read and write dates when expressed in numbers, 
and monUis when expressed in words (5/10/82; 
May 10, 1982). 

Read and write any time expi^ssed in digital tenns 
(10:23 A.M.). 

LEVEL C 

Ask about and give dates. 

Fill in date as requested on a variety of forms. 



Master List- 
time 

Master List- 
time 



Master List- 
time 



Master List- 
time 

Master List- 
time 

Master Ust- 
tima 
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Tran^KNTtatkm 



New lESL 
Nttinber Compcteiwy 



LEVEL A 



Number 



T-1 Ask about local bus and/or train faies. 12.1 

T.2 Read symbols or signs tor "BUS STOP," 6.1 

"WALK/IXJNT WALK.*' 

T-3 Read numbeim on bu»E». 6.2, 12.2 

T-4 Follow basic instructions on bus/train/plane given orally 12.2, 19.2 

and on signs (FASTEN SEAT BELT, NO SMOKtNG). 

T-S Ask for information or assistants in an airport. 19.1 

bus or train station. (Where is Gate 10?) 

T-6 Ask for information about fi»:ilities on buses/ 19.2 

tarains/planes. (Where's the toilet?) 

LEVEL B 

T-7 Buy tickets for long-distance/city 'to-city travel 12.1 

(bus, train, plane). 

T-8 .\sk for information about schedules and destination 12.2 

in simple terms. (Market Street?) 

T-S .\sk for a transfer. 12.2 

T-10 identify means of transportation used. (I go by car.) 

T- 1 1 f {espond to and ask basic questions about one's own/ 19.1 

others' departure /arrival times. (When are you leaving?) 

T-12 \sk for help in finding baggage, sponsor or family membei^ 

in an airport, train or bus station. 

LEVEL C 

T-13 {^ead procedural signs in airport or bus/train station 6,1, 1 2.2 

( Baggage Claim, To Gates 6-14, Tickets). 

T-14 Answer questions about own route to school or work. 

{I take bus #15). 

T-1 5 ^Vsk when or where to get off or on a local bus/train. 1 2.4 

( I'm going to the post office. Where do I get off?) 
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T.16 

T-17 

T-IS 
T-19 



T-20 



LEVEL D 

Read gigas indicating btis/txain routes, destinaticms, 
ilxeet nwiM. 

Ask where a bus/tsain is sotngt where it stops, 
and which buses/trains stop at a given location. 

Find oat the fastMt and chci^pi^ way to a place. 

Read arrival/departure information board in airport 
or bus/^cain station. 

LEVEL E 

Read Inis/tirain/plane »^edul^ with assignee. 



6.2 
12.2 

12.2 



12.2 
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GENERAL TECHNIQUES 



This section is cim^HMed of descx^ttons at genenl tedmiquet tbat are used 

to piesent the material in the Standaidized Cunkulani. Tbete tedink{u^ ne not 

all'indusive, but t^t&m.ta^m of teehnhiuei used in the Smitiieast Askn prognmis. 

Forusexsof the mmiual who aie new to teachkig En^l^ as a Second Langna^, 
thesecti<mpxovklesab^imiingxep^ifeof t^diniques. F<^ those who have 
been teachii^ ESL, a number of ^e tedmifiues may be familiar. Boim are 
expansions adaptations of wdl-known technique; o&^ are aite<^»i»afced 
and r^nesent trial and esmoimentation in tet^iing a eompetem^-based survival 
ESL curriculum. In any case, tiie section should be vibwed as a worldng oiie; 
users are encouraged to mate additimis, adiqptations, and deletions to suit their 
individual student's needs. 

This section is divided into two pmrts -*submi^ns from Vohune II of ^ 
ESL Ri^ource Manuid and submi»ions made for tins manual. Eadi »^ty in 
the ESL Activity Secti<m is referenced to one or mc^e of th^ techniques. 
When using the activities, refer to these sectitms for additional information. 
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GENERAL TECHNIQUE: 1981 

SUBMITTED in 1881 for Volumf II of the ESL ftastMircd A^id 



Oral Dialogues 
Dls£4)peaitaig Dialogues 
Line-Gram Dialogues 
Written Dblogues 
Repetition Drills 
Sut^titution Drills 
Rejoinder Drilk 
Chain DrUls 
Concentric Circle Drills 
Direction Drills 
Clianting 
Dictation 
Memory Game 
Categories 

Elicitation Using IMctures 
Pass and Switch 
Skits 
Role Play 
Listening Cloze 
Jigi^w Lbtenmg 
Scrambled Sentences 
Scrambled Pictures 
Scrainbled Words 
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Oral Diak^^ties 



Purpose 



Directions 



Variation 

Notes 



ERIC 



• To improve students' i^>eaking and listening akiUs 

• To £amiliarize students witii natural utterances and conversational 
exchange related to ^e competencies 



The teacher introduces the characters, &equ^tly two, in the dialogue 
fay using stick-figure drawings or pictures. Then the teach^ acts mit 
the diaic^e ^veral tun^, taking iKith pcorte imd concentrating on 
presenting the general meaning, pronunciation, rhythm, stress, and intona- 
tion of the utterances. Visuals or props can be used to dramatize the 
dial(^e. 

The next step is for the students to practice repeating each line of the 
dialt^e. This can be done using the repetition-driils technique. 

After the students can repeat each line accurately, &e teadier takes 
one part of the dialc^e, and the whole class the second. After the 
dialogue is prsujticed ^eral tunes, the roles are revcsrsed. Tijen one half 
of the class takes the first part with the other half taking the second, 
^fter the dialc^e is practiced several times, the roles are again reversed. 

Finally, in pairs, students practice the dialogue. Both students should 
practice both roles. At this stage, the teacher can circulate and monitor 
the students' performance, correcting ^ere necessary. 



A substitution drill or disappearing dialogue can follow. 



Two4ine dialogues are appropriate for lower level students. Generally 
dialogues are about six to ei^t lines long. 

Depending on whether or not the students are literate and on whether 
or not the teacher wishes to emphasize listening comprehension, the 
dialogue can be written on the board. See written dialogues for sugj^s- 
tions as to how writing dialogues can be used. 

For several of the competencies there are one or more dialogues lowing 
typical conversations i^lated to the competencies. In some cases dialogues 
from one competency can be used to continue or expand di^lngwes 
for a later competency. These continuations can be used at the teacher's 
discretion, depending upon the ability of the students to handle the 
additional material. 
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Putpose 
Directions 



Variatiofi 



ERIC 



To practice a dialogue 



After following the general technique d^ribed as ami dialogues, 
the teacher writes the dialogue being pnu^ticed on the board 
and erases every fifth word. A da$h is left instead of a word. 

Esample: Excuse me. Would you like some coffee? 
No thanks. But I would like tea. 



The pieeeding becomes: 

Excuse me. Would you 

No. thanks ^ I would like tea. 



s(Hne coffee? 



Using the oral dialogues technique^ i,e., tea^her^whole class, half class^ 
half class, student-student, the students practice the dialogue. 

Next the teacher erases more words, how many depending on the 
students* ability. 

Example: Excuse me« Would you like some coffee? 
No, thanks. But I would like tea. 



The preceding becomes: 

Excuse . Would you , 

No, I like. 



some. 



The oral dialogues technique is used again* This time students are 
supplying more missing words as they $By the dialc^e. 

This process is repeated until there are no words on the board, only 
da^es and punctuation. 

Example: 



At this point the sUidents should be able to recite the dialogue 
completely. This can be done in pairs. 



As a final step, the students can dictate the dialt^ie back to the teachei 
or to a student who fills in the blanks on the board. 
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Line-Gram^Dialogwes 



Directions 



To introduce or practice a dialogue 



The tei»±ker draws a iine-gram on the board refxresenting the lines of the 
dialc^e. Each word is represented by a line; all punctuation is included. 

Example: What's your last name? 
My last name is Thao. 

The preceding becomes: 



Variations 



The teacher mmiels the dial(^e, following the steps in the oral dialogues 
(see Genm^ Techniques). In order to help \he students with rhythm, 
stress and intonation, the teacher uses a pointer to tap out the lines while 
s/he is modeling them. Itie teacher can also tiQ) out the lines while the 
students are repeating. 



As students master tiie Hrst pairs of lines, more lines can be added 
and tapped out. The teacher may want to continue to tap out 
the initial lines in order to keep tlie students* memories fresh. 



Students can also clap or tap out the lines. 



Note 



The lower the level, \he simpler and shorter the Une-^rams should be, 
at least initially. As students Income more proficient and gain con- 
fidence, tiie complexity and length of the line-grams can be increased. 
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Puipose 
Directions 



Variations 



Note 



To provide practice in leading and writing dialogues 



The t^^u^er tmt follows the directions for oro/ dialogues. After ihe 
students have i^own at least a partial oral mastery of the dialogue* 
the directions for disappearing dialogues can be used« 

The teller stands at tiie board and writ^, after prompting the dialogue 
with a visual or the j^t line, exacts what the students dktate. 
If the students make a mistake, the teaehor records it on Uie board exactly 
as it was told. If anyone catchy the mistake, the teacher corrects it 
If no one catdic^ it, the tesK:her points it out and then sees if anyone 
can correct it. If there are still problems in r^c^^in^ and correcting 
a mistake, the teacher should prepare a review on the point for 
presentation at a later time. 



The students can simply copy the dialogue and then practice the 
lines as homework. It is better if this is done after there is partial 
oral mastery of the dialogue. 

The teacher can dictate the dialogue to the students using the 
dictation technique. 



This kind of technique should be used only wiWi literate students. 
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Rspetitim Drills 



Purpose 



Directions 



Variation 



Note 



ERIC 



To improve students* peaking and listening skills by providing pji^tiice 
of new or weak structures and/or vocabulaiy 



The teacher models an utterance, usuaUy a ^ntence or a phrase, and the 
students repeat, first in a laige group, then in smaller groups, and fmally 
individually. Pictures can be ui^ to rehiforce the utterances. 



Es:ample: Tesdher/T 
Student/S 
T 
S 
T 
S 



rd like chicken. 
I d like chicken, 
rd like rice. 
I'd like rice, 
rd like tea. 
I^d like tea« 



Longer lines can be broken into segments and repeated from the end 
of the line, i*e., backward buildup. For example, given the line 'Td like 
chicken, ' the repetition drill can be done as foUows: 



Example: T: 
S: 
T: 
S « 
T: 
S: 



chicken, 
chicken, 
like chicken, 
like chicken, 
rd like chicken, 
rd like chicken. 



Backward buildup is especiall ited for longer utterances which the 
students may have dif^culty recalling. 



This drill is usually done as a prerequisite step to a substitution drill 

The segment should be modeled, then practiced with natural sentence 
intonation. 
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Directions 



Varialiom 



Note 



To improve sUidents' speaking and Iktening skills by providing practice 
of new or weak structures while varying and expanding vocabulary 



The teacher mociels the first utterance which the students repeat; first, in a 
large group; then, in smaller groups; and fmally, individually. ThisisreaUy 
^repetition drill which serves £^ an introduction to the substitution drill. 

Then the substitute item is gwen as a cue. This can be done by showing 
a picture or by saying the word(s) or by doing both. The students then 
say the entire phrase or sentence, at tiie same time substituting tiie 
new cue in tlie previously modeled sentence. To continue, the teacher 
produces the next cue and the students respond with the complete 
utterance. 

Example: I need a blouse. 

Cue: **shirt" or a picture of a shirt 

I need a shirt. 

Cue: **dress'' or a picture of a dress 
I need a dress. 



To cue substitutions, cubes with the words (or pictures) to be 
substituted can be used. One word or picture is placed on each side 
of the cube. The teacher or a student throws the cube. Whatever 
comes up is the cue. 

<f\nother device that is used to cue students is a chart containing 
a series of from six to eight frames. In each frame there is a picture 
or word to be u^d as a cue. The pictures/words can be arranged 
in sequence if that is appropriate for the drilK ur they can be in 
random order. The students then proceed tiirough the frames one 
by one. Thus, the teacher is no longer saying the cue. 



The item substituted can he any part of the utterance. 
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Rqfoinder Drills 



Purpose 

Directions 



Variation 



Notes 



ERIC 



To elicit appropriate re^onses in two-line dialogues 



ITie teswiher says the first line in the two-line dialogue. The student 
supplies the second line. Tiie appropriate rejoinder can be cued by a word 
or phrase given orally or written on a card, or by a picture. 



Elxample: T: 

S: 
T: 

S: 



What's the matter? 

Cue: picture of stomachache 

I have a stomachache. 

What's the matter? 

Cue: picture of a headache 

I have a headsdhie. 



The teacher can do this with the whole class, parts of the class, or indhridual 
students. Students, in pairs, can also use this technique. 



If pictures are used as cues, they should be clear as possible. 
No unnecessary details should be included. Pictures can be used 
to set a scene as well as to cue the rejoinder. 



This is a good review activity. 
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Qiain Drills 



Purpo^f 


To practice asking and answering questions 


Direction*! 


The tem;her begins the chain by asking one student a question: "What's 
your last name?" The student answers, and then that student asks 
another student the same qu^on. The chain continues until all the 
students have asked and answered the qu^tion, UsuaUy the chain goes 
up and down ihe rows. 


Variations 


• Students sit in a circle and the chain goes around the circle; 
or students can ask anyone of their choice. 

• To keep the p&ce qukk and Ihrely, students can to^ a beanbag 
or ball back and forth; first, asking the question; then, throwing 
the beanbag or ball to the student they want to answer, 

• To keep everyone involved, the teacher can periodically ask 
questions in the third person angular, e.g., "What's her/his last 
name?" and request another student to answer. 


Note 


This activity promotes student Involvement and gives the teacher time 
to monitor student performance. 


^ ~ 





Concentric Circle Drills 



Puipose 
Directions 



Variation 



Note 



ERIC 




To provide practice in asking and answering questions 

The teacher directs the students to stand or sit in two concentric circles 
so that the students are in pairs facing each otiier 

The teacher writes one question on the ^ 
blackboard, a qu^tion witii which the / 
stodents have already had some practice. I 
Botij students hi a pair ask and answer 
the question to ^ch other. After this, 
the students in the inner circle movd 
one person to the left. For example, 

A asks and answers first with D and next with E. B is first with E and 
next with F, etc. 

Each time the inner circle moves, the te«:her writes a new question 
on the board, and each student asks and answers all questions with the 
new partner. 

After five or six questions, the teacher may erase one question (starting 
witii ihe first one) eadi time a new qu^tion is added. This helps the 
sUidents to question and answer more naturally. 



Students usually become so involved in this activity that they forget 
to speak in their own language. After 3 or 4 questions, they often begin 
greeting their new partner in English. The repetition of questions and 
answers also helps students to polish their aufiswers. The teacher is 
fi«e to monitor and correct. A lot of peer confection also takes place. 
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Pufp»se 



Directions 



Variations 



Note 



ERIC 



• To practice giving and following dizections 

• To improve lisU ning and ^peaking 



The teacher demonstrates a ssties of directiom while the students watch 
and listen. The students thm foQow directions while tkie teacher gives 
them. I^e students then practice saaring the directions. A repetition 
^/// may be used h^. Next, the class is divided in hall. One half gives 
the directions, while the other half foUows them. The last step is having 
the cla^ divided into pairs, with eadoi member of the pair practicing 
ghdng and following the directions. 

The directions may be dmple and short 

Example: 1. Close the door. 

2. Open the window. 

Or they may be longer and involve props and dialogue. 



A pair of students can give and follow the directions in front of 
the rest of the class. 

A student can gbe the directions for the rest of the class to follow. 

If the students are literate, the directions can be written on the 
board and copied by the students. 



It may not be necessary for the students to give the directions, for 
example, "FiH out this application," or '♦Sign here." They may 
only have to follow these directions. In these cases, especially if 
the level of the students is low, ihey should not be required to leam 
how to say them. The above techniques should then be adjusted 
accordingly. 
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Chantu^ 



Puipose 
Directions 



Variation 



Note 



To pntctice the i^ythm, stx^ pronunciatioii and intonation of English 



Jazz Chants, a creation of Caxolyn Giaham, are used in the IntenshFe 
ESL/CO Pn^rams. "Hie useis of this manual axe xef^xed to her book 
Jazz Chants, Rhythms of American English for Students ofEngUsh 
as a Second ton^i^ (see HUiogrqihy) for a descrqition of Jazz Cbants 
as well as a di^nisEdon of how to use ih&n. 

Qianting, te., repeating over and over, can be used in repetition, aibstitU' 
tion and reioinder drills. When chanting, attention should be given to 
keying n<N«ial.&n|^ rhythm, stress, pronunciation and intonation. 
While utt^ances are being chanted, their rhythms and stresses can be 
ttqpped out. 



If a student says an utterance with incorrect ihythra and stress, the 
teacher can ti9> «»t tiie correct rhythm/sfaess without saying any words. 
During the t^ing the teacher asks the student to listen carefully. 
The student tiien tries to say her/his utterance correctly. Stuctents can 
also t^ out riiythms/stresses for other students. 

Chanting is a technique for practicing what is spoken. Sentences that 
occur only in writing should not be chanted. 
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Dictation 



Piupose To practice listening, ^>eUing, reading and writing skills 



Diiections The teacher tesndB the dictation thzou^ once. The students just listen 

and don^ write. 

The telpher rereads the dktation for the students to write* Hie teacher 
reads slowlt^, phra% by phrase. PundUiation can included* Each 
phrase can be repeated once during this reading. 

The teadbter reads it throu^ again. IXiring this resdlir^ the students are 
instructed to try to correct their own work. 

Dictation can corrected in any of several different ways: 

• Hie teacher can call in the pi^rs« In **cwrecting** the dictaticm 
s/he pomts out the errors by circling them rather than correcting 
them. The dictations are returned to the students and they correct 
them by writing the connections above the circle. Hius, the benefit 
of the correction lies with the student rather than with the teacher. 

• Copies of the dictation are handed to the students who correct 
their work with the tesu:her's help. 

e Students go to the lK>ard to write individual sentence or sections 
of the dictatiiiMi. 

• Students are put into pairs or small groups to compare their work. 
Any of the above can tiien be done. 

• Students exchange p^rs md correct each other's dictation- Ab in 
the first option, errors can be circled rather than corrected. Papers 
are returned to the owners with the direction that the owners correct 
the mistakes. If thefe is any di^greement as to the errors, the 
teacher is called in as the immediate mediat r* 



Variation Have all students put their pencils and p^^exB amy. No one is to write 

while the tether as reading the story. The teacher reads the story three 
times. The teacher can read slowly, but the intonation should remain 
the same. After reading the story, the teacher asks students to come 
forward to write on the board or a ^eet of pi^r all the phrases they can 
remember. The tether should first ask the slower staidents to write the 
words as they will probably remember key nouns and verbs. Then the 
faster students can be asked, as they will probably remember more. 
Dining this lime there should be no pencUs or papers on individuals' 
desks. As a class the students, witii the teacher's help if necessary, 
complete tiie story. The teacher then asks a few que.stions from the story. 
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Dictations can be done on any leveU a^mmingi of course, that the sbKients 
are literate. The dictation sdiimld be at least a couple of i^tences but 
no longer than three paragn^hs in length. 

Low<g: level students should be familiar with the language of the dictation. 
Unknown words and structuxes can be coni^ising and £rustrating. For 
higher students it mi^t Ik^ useihtl to include a few unfamiliar words 
or stnictui«8 to challenge them. 




Piupose 
Dhections 



Vsriatioiis 



Note 



To pxac^je xecaU of vocabulaiy or a diidogue relevant to a pic^we 



The teacher divides tha dass into two teamn of equal size and then 
shows ^ aitire dau a picture for a very ihort time, about five seconds. 
No writing is aUov«^ duxiog this time. Next, tbe teachor asks mmbert 
of each team to recaH as many words, phrases or sentences as possible 
that are relevant to the picture. At this stage teams can write down 
•what ihey remember. Each team earns one point for ev^ correctiy 
recalled utterant^. The team with the most points wins. 



In order to win a point, the team must spell the words in the 
uUerance correct^. 

Before i^owing the picture, the teadtfsr tells the students to find as 
many woands as possible beginning, for example, with the letter Af, 
or as many verbs as possible. The team with the most points wins. 



This is a good review activity. 
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Purpose 
DIfections 



Variation 



ERIC 



To learn vocabulaiy items by categorizing them 



The te^dher takes pictures, eith^ magaziai« cutouts or line dfSiwingfi, 
and mounts them on cardboard. The pictures should all be relevant to 
the topic, situation, or competency being studied. Students, individually, 
in pairs, or in small groups, must sort the cards into categories. The 
student or team that sorts correctly and can identify all the items wins. 

Example: Cards: furniture and appliances 
Sort the cards according to which 
fumituK> and appliances belong in 
which room of the house. 



This technique can be used with realia as well. 
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EUckatkm ^^ing ^^Pictures 



Purpose 
Directions 



Variation 



Note 



To elicit studait-cantered conversaticms about picture 



l^xe teadier shows tibe students a pictm« and asks them to describe it, 
periiaps also asking questions about eiu!h vocabulary item or situation. 

Example: What a it used for? 

Where is it found? 
What do^ it look like? 
Who uwB% it? 
How do you use it? 
What do you need tiiis for? 

Questions can be scaled up or down depending on the level of the 
students. Acceptable re^onses can be sinj^e words, phrases; or complete 
sentences. 



This technique can be used as an introduction to a topic or lesson 

as one way to diagnose how familiar students akeady are with 

the relevant language. It can also be used as a refresher or review activity. 
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^l^ass and Switch 



Purpose 



To practice asking and answexing questions based on pictures 



Directions 



Students are placed in pairs in two lines facing one another. 




oooooooooo 



Each student on one side has a picture. S/he shows i!^/his picture to 
her/his partner £u;ross the way and asks a question about the picture. 
The partner gives an answer to the que»tion. When aU tiie pairs are 
fini^ed, the teacher says, **Pa8s." Bach student passes her/his picture to the 
next student. The teadier brings the picture from the student on the end 
to the first student in the line. The process is repeated as many times as 
desired or until the first picture arrives back to the person it started with. 

When the teacher caUs **Switch," the students give the cards across 
to their partners and they change roles asking and answering questions. 
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To ptsuitlce language skiQs thnni^ the creation of teal-life situations 
in the classroom 



A sMt is a short play. Skits can be created by the students with the help 
of the teadbei or created by the teacher for the students. 

In the former ca^, the class can be divicted into grouira to wo3^ on 
^parate skits or to work on parts of one larger ^t. The students axe 
given a situation or seri^ of siUiations in ivhich to me their English. 
The students can create and assign roles, develop the dialogue, gather 
props, and direct the action. The skit is then practiced and presented. 
WhUe the students are workix^ on the skit, the teadier is dxculating, 
helping viiere need^ It is r^mmend^ that the teacher give a final 
check before the skit ib pres^ted to the of tiie class. 

Skits can also be written by the teiu^er for the class. The teacher selects 
a focus, e.g., a competency wilh its ;»»:ompanying language, and writes 
a short play. The skit is pre^nted to the dass. The culminating activity 
would be the presentation of the skit by groups of students to the rest 
of the cla^. 



Generally, the language students use in the skits should have already 
been introduced and practiced. Especially if the students are going to 
generate tiheir own skits, they should have some language ready to 
incorporate in them. 



Purpose 



Directioiis 



Variations 



To prsctice ^(^aking and listening skills by creating xeal-life situations 
in the classroom 



jDn the laoadest a role is ^Aim a jp€«s<»i assumes a rote part, 
us^ the language and carries cnt the £K:ti<HM associated with that rde. 
The role pl^ may or may not hivohre props and/or costumes. 

G^erally stud^ts ^cnild be familiar wi^/have practiced the langua^ 
they are going to use in a rote play. St^mts can rote pli^ using a few 
line® of diak^ue as a ciHn|ri^ dialc^^ th^ have worlced on. Or they 
<^ write the dkdogu^ tiiey will use in ihdr rote plays. Eb»»mples of 
rote pilars using all of tihie preceding can be found in the ESL Acthrities 
section. 



Use teacher divkies the student into small grcHii^ or pairs. 
Each student is given a part to play, a rote. Hiis part can be 
described verlrally or can be writi^n on a card. 
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Example: 

Student 1 



Student 2 



You are the sponsor 
of a refugee. 



You are a refugee. 
Telephone your 
sponsor and invite 
her/him to dinjner 
at your home. 



Each group or pair hm a few minutes to pnu:^ before p€£rformix« 
for the whole class. While the groups are practicing, the teacher 
can circulate and give help where it is required. After the rote play, 
the teacher can give individual feedback to each group. 

Instead of bein^ assigned rotes, each group or pair can develop 
their rotes based on a picture cue. Some examples are a picture 
of a doctor and patient or of a customer and a »l^clerk at a 
department store. 
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Listening Ooze 



Purpose 


To pxovide practice in listening for selected voc»buiaxy 


Diiecttons 


The teacher i^ows a picUiie to the student and tells them a story about it 




oracteoutadialc^eaboutit The teadi«r repeats this story or dialogue 




amf«mi1 flmM smA thnn crhr^ tiifli^h fitiident a t^Mx with the same storv 




or dialogue wntbm on it, but with several hlrnks instead of words. Itie 




teadiar reads the story 07 die^og^ a^in, line by line. Tlie students try to 




fill in tibe blanks as tbev hear the word(s). The teacher diould rercat 




the story or diali^ue one more tixne, witii the students trying to correct 




m^takes while it \& being read. 




Example: IHctuie: weekend actwities 




What did you do last w^k^d? 




I piloted volleyball. 




\l^at did you do last weekend? 




I wait swinmung and watched TV. 




Students receive one point fo: each blank filled in correctly. 


Variations 


• l«ave blanks for some of the words. For example, erat»e every 3rd, 




5th, 9th, etc. word. 




• Leave a blank for content words that need to be drilled. 








m Instead of a story or dialogue, son^« newscasts from the radio 




or any kind of spc^di can be used. 




• To provide estra help, the teacher can list several alternatives 




for each blank. Students must select the correct answer based 




on their listening* 


Notes 


The first line should contain no blanks. 




The teacher can help the students to fill in the first blank to show them 


1 ^. 


what to do. 
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Jigsaw Ustening 



Purpose 
Directions 



Notes 
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To provide practice in intensive listening to an American Eni^bUii speaker 



The teach^ mtroduces ^e lesson by explaining tiiat the class wiU be 
divided into tluee gmi^xi. Esucfa group vtrill Ust^ to a story 
and answer a set of queitions about story. Eadb gr<Mip win work 
with a different part of the s»ime story. Therefore, each of the three 
tapes wfll be di£Fmnt and m:Six poup*s set of questicms wiU be differ^t. 
After Meiung to their the groups wiB meet as one class to piece 
together the story as a ^ole. 

After introducing the ex^cise, the teacher divides the class into three 
groups and giv» each group a tape records, a prerecorded tape of an 
American reading a story« and a i^t of qu^ons. group then listens 
to the stoiy several times throu^ to get the gist of their part of the 
story. Next they b^in to listen more closely in <Hder to answer the 
questions. During this part of the ac^ty, the teacher circulates around 
the room providing help where it is needed. Whai all groups have &ii^ed 
answering their qwtestions, they meet as one class to piece together 
the stoiy as a whole. 



• The stories and accompanying questions must be clearly witten. 
Information should not conflict. 

• Some teJK^ers find it useful to separate the three groups so that they 
will not overhear the tape of another group. 

• The groups should be basically equal in ability, i.e., each group should 

have strong, average and weak students in it. 
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ScmnMed Sentences 



Puipase 



Directions 



Variations 



To provide pn^tice in sorting sentmices into a logx^ sequence, 
making a stoxy or a dislogue 



The teacher cuts a efyxty a diak^ue hito stx^^s with om mabstxe 
on each stdp. Thm^ in small gzoiq^ or paics, the st^idents must put the 
stri^ Into a iqgk»l sequent^. £^u^ sinall gmiq> or pair is grven <Bie 
complete stoxy or dmlogue. Students ^ould look for clues to ordezing- 
either obvious clues like time adverbials, e.g., first, second, next, today, 
tomorro then; or covert clues, e.g., steps in a prescribed sequence. 



The teacher can divide the class into teams and give each team 
the same story or dialogue cut into strips. The team that arranges 
its strips into a logical sequence first wins. 

Each student is given a strip and asked to memorize her/his sentence. 
After a few minutes the strips are collected and the students put 
themselves into a Iq^cal story line. 

Questions and answers can also be scrambled. First, the questions 
and answers are cut into strips. Then, the questions and answers 
are separated and scrambled. Students, in groups or pairs, must 
match the correct questions and answers. Or individual students 
are given either a question or an answer. They then move around 
the room to find their correct "match." 
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Scmwbhd Pictures 



Purpose 


• 


To provide practice in de^ribing a procei» or sequence 




m 


To promote left*to-ri^t reading skills 


Directions 


The teacher p.^^panes a group of pktiire»« cut^Hits, sUck-fi^re dxawingps 
or line drawings, vnih one picture for each action or frame in the 
namtive. For eKample, the pictures c<Hild d^oibe the ui^ sequence 
for writing and maiting a letter* Each small group of students is then given 
a ^t of picture and must arrange them in the a|>propriate ^quence. 


Variations 


• 


The teacher shows tihe students tiie sequence set of picture 
and tells a story idbout the pictures, controlling structure and voca* 
bulaiy at an apprc^riate level, Hien the students, as a grcmp, 
tell the story back to the teacher. The teacher can use elicitatlon 
if the students forget some of the details or need help with the 
language. 




• 


As a foUowHip step, students can write the story, as a whole class, 
in miall groups, or individually. 




• 


Tlie teacher can ask the students to tell the story using different 
verb tenses; for example, first, telling the stoxy in the present 
continuous tense and, then, changing to the past tense. 




• 


The teacher can gh^e one picture to each student, e.g., if there are 
five pictures, five students are needed. They stand in front of 
the cla^ and tell the story, each student telling the part her/his 
picture represents. 




• 


For hi^er levels, cartoon strips can be used. The s^ips are cut 
into frames. The class is divided into groups. Each group receives 
an envelope with the cartoon cut into fi^es in it. Their job is 
to put the frames into the correct order. A strip of pf^er with the 
correct answer on it may be included in the envelope. Care must be 
given when selecting the cartoons. The sequence ^ould be evident 
in the strip, either in the pictures or the language. 


Note 


For lower level classes, the number of pictures should be limited to three 
to four pictures* Upper k»vel classes work weU with longer sequences. 
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Purpose 
Directions 



Variations 



Nolo 



To provide practice in sorting words into a logical sentence 



The t^atcher cuts a ^ntence ftom a story or dialc^e into individual 
words. Then, in small groups or pairs, the students must put the words 
into a logical sequence. Ew^h small group or pair is given one complete 
sentence. Students ^ould look for clues to ordering. 



The teacher can divide the class into teams and give each team the same 
sentence cut into individual words. The team that armn^ its words 
into a logical sequence first wins. 

V.ords of the same stmctural category, e.g„ nouns or verbs, can be written 
on the same color paper. In ot^er words, a complete set would have 
nouns written on blue paper, verbs on green paper, pronouns on yellow 
paper* punctuation on white, etc. 



(blue) 
SINK 



(white) 



(yellow) 
MY 



(green) 
LEAKS 



For lower level students, only sentences they are already familiar with 
should be used. llpj>er level students can work with unfamiliar material- 



ScramiM jRr 



Purpose 


• 


To provicte practice in de^bing a proc€^ or sequence 




• 


To promote left4x)*ri^t reading skills 


Directions 


Hie teacher ptepwm a group of pictures^ cutouts, stick^figure drawings 
or line drawings^ with one picture for e^ actian or £rame in the 
narrative. For example, the pictui^ coukl di^be tiie umial seqiience 
for writing and m^ng a letter* Each small group of $Uidents is then given 
a set of pictures and must arrange them in the impropriate sequence. 


Variations 


# 


The teacher shows the stuitents the sequenced set of pictures 
and tells a stoiy about the pictures, controUie^ structure and voca- 
bulary at an appropriate level Then the students, as a group, 
tell the stoxy back to the teacher. The teiudier can u« elicitation 
if the students forget some of the details or need help with the 
language. 




• 


As a follow-up step, sl^idents can write the stoxy, as a whole class, 
in small groups, or individually. 




• 


The teacher can ask tiie students to tell the story using different 
verb tenses; for example, first, telling the stoiy in the present 
continucais tense and, then, changing to the past tense- 






The teacher can give one picture to each student, e.g., if there are 
five pictures, five students are needed. Tliey stand in front of 
the cla^ and tell the stoiy, each student telling the part her/his 
picture represents. 




• 


For hi^er levels, cartoon str^}s can be used. The strips are cut 
into frames. Tbe cla% is divided into groups* B^h group receives 
an envelope witii the cartoon cut into frames in it Their job is 
to put the frames into the correct order. A strip of paper with the 
correct answer on it may be included in the envelope. Care must be 
given when selecting tiie cartoons. The sequence ^ould be evident 
in the strip, either in the pictures or the language. 


Note 


For lower level cla^s, the number of pictures should be limited to three 
to four pictures. Upper level classes work well with longer sequences. 
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Scrambled VMs 



Puipose 
Directions 



Variations 



Note 



To provide practice in sorting words into a Ic^cid ^tence 



The teacher cuts a sentantce frmn a story or dialogue into mitividuai 
words. Then, in small groups or pairs, the students must put the words 
into a logical sequence, ^h small group or pair is gh^en one complete 
sentence. Studeaits should lcH>k for chi^ to ordering. 



• The teacher can divide the class into teams and give ei»:h team the same 
sentence cut into individual words. Hie team l^at anar^ its words 
into a logical ^uence £brst wins* 

• Words of the same structural cate^fy, e.g., noun^ or verbs, can be written 
on the ^une color paper. In other words, a complete set would have 
nouns written on blue paper, viMrbs on green p^r, pronouns on yellow 
paper^ punctuation on white, etc* 



(blue) 
SINK 



(white) 



(yellow) 
MY 



(green) 
LEAKS 



For lower level studentjs, only se* traces they arc already familiar with 
should be u^^pH 1 : ; ^ u^-^i*;;^ caii work with unfamiliar material. 
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GENERAL TECHNIQUE: 1983 



Charades 

Qiart Pattem Practice 
Cocktail Party 
IHcture Cards 
Cimimunteation Games 
Coitstructalog 
Dialogue Grids 
Fluf^icy Squares 
Dyad Games 
Groupings 
Jeopardy Game 

Language Experience Approach 

Magic Cubes Game 

Narrative 

Operations 

Picture Stories 

Pronunciation Drills 

Ritual 

Rods: Teaching Sentence Structure 

Rods: More Uses 

Slot DriUs 

Story Line Drill 

Talk and Listen 

Total Physical Rei^on» 

Vse of Visuals 

Values Clarification 

Vocabulary Games 

Notes on Techniqucii and ^iethods 



SI 



Charade 



Brief Description 



To produce grammatically correct sentences 



The group is divided into two teams. Cards are prepared that contain 
valences taken from ^eciHc topic areas in the curriculum. One member 
from Team A draws a card that s/he ^'explains" tiirough pantomime 
or gesture to her/his team. The other team members attempt to guess 
the concealed sentence. If they do correctly guess within a given time 
limit, the team receives 1 point. The team with the most points vrins. 



Directions 



1. The class is divided into two teams - Team A and Team 3. 

2. One student from Team A draws a card from a pile of cards. 
The pile of cards contains sentences from a specific topic area in 
the competency-based curricutum. For example, if the game of 
charades is played during a health unit, the cards would contain sen- 
tences like **That man has a headache/* **I feel hot/* or **You have 

a hij^ fever and a cold/' (The difficulty of the sentences depends on 
the level of the class.) 

3. Standing in front of her/his team, the student from Team A has to 
•explain'* each word in the sentence witliout speaking. The 
team ine^ to guess what i^^e entire sentence is. 

To get a point for her/his team, the student must **explain'* 
her/his sentence in a limited length of time — i,e.. 30 seconds to 
one minute depending on the students* ability. 

4. A student from Team B then dmws a card and attempts to gain 
a point for her/his team. 

5. After all cards have bi-en presenttHi, the team witli the most iioinis 
wins. 

Following is a list of conventions for playing charades: 

SAMPLt CHARADE GAMi: 



Card: 



My baby has a fever. 



Student I - (holds up five fingers to show Uiat there are five words 
in the sentence J 

Team resp<mds There an* five words. 

Student 1 (holds up two fingers to signify that s/he is fo<*using on the 
s<H*ond word in the sentenc»e. Student 1 pantomimt*s 
r<H-king a baby J 

Team responds (hopefully ) - Baby 
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Student I - (holds up one Gxi^t to s^ify the fv^t word of the 
sentence, md pokits to her/himself.) 

Team r^omlb$ - You, my« me, mine. 

Student 1 - (points to i^e student who said the word — my. ) 

Team ( by putting the 1st and 2nd words togetOief) lei^nrnds - 
^ My bsiyy ^ 

(holds up four fingers.) 
Fourth word. 

(^ows a mgn using l^e index Bnfssft and tihumb ^lead 
about I" apart if^hich is the g^Uiie "^i^alL*' 

means ^all or little word. Example of ^all words 
are the articles — a, an, the.) 

a,an« tib^. 

(pK>ints to the person who has given the correct word ^ a.) 

(holds up five iBng^ and pantomimes ''fm^er^ by wiping 
the bfow, fanning the body, pretending to hold a thermo- 
meter in the mouth, etc.) 

By ihk time tlie team will probaoi^ be able to guess the fttU sentem^* 
If tine students say "have** rather than "luw,** Student 1 may emphasize 
the corff^t word by drawing a la^ S in the 

The s^tence must be grammatiodly correct for the team to receive 
a point. 



Stttfitent ! - 
f 

Team - 
Student 1 - 

Team - 
Student 1 - 
Student] - 



Variation 




Lower level classcHs can pl^^r a simple version of charades. A student is 
given a picture cue and s/he pantomimes the picture and the oUier 
students guess what the student is doing. 

Example: The card shows a man with a headm:he. 
The student hoMs his head. 
The class guesses: "hesuiache** or 
**You have a headache.** 



Submitted by The Consortium Program: The ExpBrirrwnt in International 
Living and Save the Children, Galartg, Indonesia. 
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Chart Pattern Practice 



Purpose 



Brief Descfq>lioti 



Dixections 



To pzBctk^ a s^t^ice pattern ttuou|^ repetitimis of the pattern 
The seataaices are constructed by ihe students from visital cues and 
shouW be ki^tical to the model saitence. 



A diart ccmtaining a seti^ of pktui^ is as the bads for pns»$tidng 
a partkuiar sentence pattern or grammatical structure. UsuaUy the 
pictures are set up in a series so l^at the students can proceed from one 
picture to the next without cues from the teadier. It*8 easy to make 
your own stick figure charts, A good chart needs only 6-10 frames, 
each frame depicting a part of the sequence. 

Example! 



© 


0 


r- 


© 


0 

^^^^^^^ 


© 




0 

KD — 



Present the pattern sentence and model it for all the frames. 
(It may be necessary to repeat it several times, depending on the 
level of the students, i.e., "Htmg gets up at seven o'clock.*') 

Repeat tiie pattern frame by frame and have the students repeat it. 
This diould be kept to a minhnum since the aim is to have the 
students grasp the pattern sentence very quickly and not depend 
on the teacher's input or verbal cue but to depend solely on the 
chart. 

Point to the frame and students give the learned pattern. Keep this 
drill very short so as not to lose its purpose. 
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Variatioits 



Note 



4. To dbteck for compt^iaision, ask a few sUtdents to go through 
thedziUmdividuaUy. 

5. Review the next day but do not change the pattern. 



• Use a qu^on and answer cham« rather than just one sentence. 

Example: 

T: What time does Hung ^t up? or What time did Tuan 
get up yesterday? 

SI : He gets up at se^en o'clock, or He got up at sevoi 
o'clock. 

T: What ^e did he take a shower? 
S2: He took a ^ower at seven-fifteen. 

• Atbet completing tibe chart, ask questions about the pictures in 
random <»der. 

• Some charts can be used to practice several types of patterns. 
Earh time a new pattern is practiced previous patterns can be 
reviewed. 

• Have Ihe students change the pattern into a personal variation, 
e.g., "I get up at 7:00 

time 

• When using the qu^ion and answer chain, have the students ask 
the qu^tdons as well. 

• Have the students write out tiie pattern for each frame. 



It is necessary that the students know the concepts of past, present 
and future, and can use the words yesterdfQi', eveiy d^, tode^ and 
tomorrow. When a chart is used for the first time, it may be necessary 
to go throu^t it once to introduce the new ideas and vocabulaxy. 
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Sabmftted by the Consottium Program: The Experiment in International 
Living and Save the Children, Galang, Indonesia. 
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Cocktail "narty 
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Purpose 


To provide an atmo^h^ wherein studente can freely communicate 
with one another in natural convoisation 


Brief De$cri|ition 


Hiis is a role^ilaying exercise in which each stalest receives a card 
describing a character that s/he will en«^ "me students assume their 
new identities and min^ witii other students as if they were at a 
cocktail paiy. At tiie end of the role play the class describes the various 
characters they have met and unfold any intriguing stories. 


uiFecuons 


X. 


Set the scene of Hie gathering (be it a cocktail party, meeting, 
train starion, school, airplane, ete. ). 




2. 


Pass out to the students cards which d^cribe the diaracters the> ^re 
about to enact. 


( 


3. 


Circulate about the room assisting sUtdents with questions they 
mi^t have aiKmt the infonnaUon on their cards. 




4. 


The students then minj^ together for 15 to 30 minutes. 
The activity ceas^ when all characters have met one wiother. 




5. 


Each character comes to the firont of the room and the other 
characters give what information they can about her/him. 








SAMPLE OF A FAMILY GATHERING 






1. 


You are Tom Jon^. 85 y^as old. Married. 4 children. 






2. 


You are Lois Jones. 40 years old. Married to Tom Jones. 






3. 


You are Ronnie Jones. 19 years old. Father is Tom Jones. 
You have a brother and a twin sister. 






4. 


You are John Jones. 10 years old. Your mother is Anne 
Jones. 






5. 


You are Anne Jones. 40 years old. Wife of Mark Jones. 






6. 


You are Stan Rogers. 80 years old. You have one daughter 
who is married to Tom Jones. 






7. 


You are Mark Jones. 38 years old. Son of Sara Jones. 






8. 


You are Sam Jones. 73 years old. You have two sons — 
Tom and Mark. 






9. 


You are Lisa Jones. 19 years old. 






10. 


You are Flip Jones. 16 years old. Your mother is Lois 
Jones. You have both a brother and sister. 


Note 


Cocktail Party can be played in a variety of ways by using different 
character descriptions. For example, cards can be made to reflect an 
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intriguing wo^ situation, e.g., "You are John White, the boss of a large 
finn C and C Trucking. Your favorite secietaxy is Idnda Smith. " 
"You ai« Linda Smith. You aie in k>ve witii John White." 
*'You ave Mack Smith, iUnda Smith's husband. You aie the 
janitor fof C and C Trucking.** There are many possibilities 
fat various situations for Cocktail Party. 



SubmittBd by The Consortium Progimn: Ttie Experiment in Inttimationai 
Living and Save the Children. Adapted from the Index Card Gsrrm, 77te Experi- 
ment Press, Pro Lingua Associates, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Picture Cards 



Purpose 

Brief Description 



Directions 



To build vocabulary and encourage functional conununication 



T^ie cards can be used with a vdxUsty of techniques to introduce, drill, 
and review ax^ number of structais^ at all levik. The cards are f <^ded 
wit^ two large pictures on side. Ittey are detailed black and white 
drawings which show a pcacscsi (or more than oi^) involved in two 
different activities. By folding the cards in half, one picture at a time 
cm be focused m; cxby k»vhig the cards unfoMed, both picture 
can be displayed and compared. 

SAMPLE PICTURE CARDS 




"SORRY, I DONT REMEMBER" 

Purpose: To describe pictures in detail 

Procedure: 1. Show one picture &o all students can see it. 

2. Allow them to look at it carefully for a limited time 
(30 seconds, 40 seconds, or 1 minute). 

3. Pcraove or cover the picture. 
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4, Ask the studaitss to tall you what they saw^ This can 
be done two ways: 

a) Tell emything they saw« 

b) Tdl about something ^pedi^ tlmt was 
ol^erved; for esuunple^ what the peqple were 
wearing. 

5. Write dow » th<i; student y^90xi^es« 

fi. Sbow the picture and oomi>aie with the student 
rBsponses. 

7. Do the same with the other picture. 



"HEY, THIS IS INTENSE^' 

Puzpi^: To correctly use ten^ 
Procedure: 1. I^ow both picton^ on the catd. 

2. Future Tense pr^tic^: 

a) The students d^cribe and/or answer questions 
about l^e £bcBt pinlwrc, 

b) While indteaUng the see<md picture, the stodents 
describe and/or answer questicm , such as: 

~ What will he do? 

WluU; will she wear that nii^t? 
How will they relax after work? 

3. l^t Tense practice: 

a) The afoidents describe and/or answer questions 
about the second picture* 

b) While indicating the ISbret picture, the students 
de»2ribe and/or answer questions, such as: 

— What did he do in the morning? 

— WhiE^ was she wearing at 9:00? 
How many peopte ate breakfast? 

The initial description of each pktuxe in Step 2 
or Step 3 can give students practice with present 
tense or present continuous. 

4. In addition, students can be given practice with the 
conditional tense. 

a) Student look at one picUire* 

b) After modeling by the teacher, one student 
says, ''If he hadn't gone to wori£« he wouldn't 
have J' 

c) Each student forms a similar sentence. 
*'WHAT ARE THEY SAYING'' 

Purpose: To produce langu^^ appropriate to a given situation 



8'J 



Procedure: I. Oi^lay one pktufe and put it up vihexe all can see it 

2. The students work together to construct a short 
dialogue appropriate to the si^ia^n depicted in the 
picture* To control the length, put tae foUowing 
plan on the bkckboazd: 









.r A. 




®y a 




A. 









3. The students cm work in pairs to construct their 
ditdogues and then demonstrate them. (The teach^ can 
fi^iUtete last step by bringing realia that students 

4. Do the mme with ihe oth^ picture. 

Variation: Take the best dialogue and write it on 

the Uackboard. Have the ^udents write it i^ain 
udng indir^ speech. For example: He told her 
to mt down. T^en, she asked him vAiy. 

**TELL ME ABOUT IT*' 

Purpose: To prau^ce senten<» construction 

Procedure: Just as the title says, the students describe what is 
happening in the pictute(s). 

**DONT CONFUSE ME" 

Purpose: To practice comprehension of descr^iive statements 

Procedure: 1. Di^lay both picUttes on the card. 

2. Make a statement about one of iAie pictures. 
Hie students indicate which picture the teacher is 
talking about. ''Indicating" could be done in different 
ways. Here are two: 

a) The statement could be dim:ted to one student 
at a time. After the statement is made, the 
student goes and points to the correct picture. 

b) The statement is made to all the students. 
Each student indicates whether it is being made 
about the fii^t or ^ond picture by holding up 
one ^r two fiin^rs. 

Variation: Three or four pictures can be used at once. 
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Stu vl^ts go and point to the part of the 
picture bdng talk^ about. Fcares;ample: 
the striped pants or the md baby. 




•^WHAT'S THAT WORD?" 






To tMitd voc^abulary 






Put all new vocabulary on fla^ cards and gwe to the 
atudante to matdii witibi the expropriate paribs of 
^edb picture. 




•^WRITE ME 


A I4ETTER** 






Write a £riendly letter based on evexyd^or e^nts 






1« Put up one pkture card 

2. £adti gtudaat writ^ a lettar to a friend as if what 
is hi^i^nii^ in the picture is what hapi^ed 
to her/him tiiiat day. 




^WBITEITDOWN'^ 




Puxpose: 


To practice descriptive writing 






1. Di^lay both pictm^ 

2. Students write down the story as they see it 

This cotild be a concluding actiinity for any 
of the other previously su^ested activities. 




**CLOZE IT" 








To practice comprehension of descriptive passages 


1 




1. Write a story l^forehand be^d on the picture cards, 

2. The story can be written on a stencil or piece 
0' brown paper before class or put on the 

bk joard during the break. 

3. Tlie story given to the students should have every 
seventh word omitted. The students rewrite the 
story and include the missing words. 




**ADD IT ON 






Purpose: 


To pi .ctice constructing sentences 




Procedure: 


1. Put up one picture. 

2. One ntudent starts a ^ntence be^ad on something 
obs<*rveH in the picture, 

3- The next student repeats that word and adds ono. 



0 
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4. The next student repeats both words and adds one, 
etc. 



Ist student 
2nd student 
3Tdstud^t 
4th student 
gth student 
ethstiKteni 



Hie 

The man 

The man in 

The man in the 

Hie man in the strqied 

The man in the stated pants, etc. 



Submimd by The Cmtsortium Program: The Experiment in interrwtionaf 
Living and Save the Children; Adapted from Double Action Picture Cards. 
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Communication Games 



Puipose 



Brkf Description 



Directions 



To develop communication skills through the practice of asking and 
answering basic \VH-, YES/NO, and clarification questions 



Pains of students hold matching cards, one marked LOST and the 
other FOUND. Each pair has a picture of either an lunbrella or a suitcase 
(or other topic areas that have items that might be lost and found; e.g., 
checks, Social Security cards, etc.) of different colors with different 
colored handles. There is aUo a clock face with hands showing the time 
and a picture of a building. Students walk around the classroom asMng 
one another questions in an attempt to match their LOST and 
FOUND cards. 

SAMPLE CARD 




1. Each student is ghren two cards, one LOST and one FOUND. 
(They must be different.) 

2. S/he must find the card that matches her/his LOST card. 

The students walk around asking each other questions, as follows: 

"Have you found a red umbrella? " 
"Does it have a blue handle / " 
"What time did you find it?" 
"Where did you find it?" 

If the o^er student answere "Yes" each time, with the appropriate 
short forms "Yes, I have." "Yes, it does." etc., then the first student 
says, "Then it's mine," and takes the FOUND card to match her/ 
his LOST card. If any of the questions are answered with "No" or 
the time or place is different, the student says, "Oh, Vm sorry, 
ni ask someone else " 

(Of course, other students will ask her or him about her/his FOUND 
card and s/he must answer, and give the FOUND card to thr student 
who has tht' matching LOST card.) 
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Be sure to mccmagB students to ask ctexificatkm ques^ons ot one 
another, "What aAtxhm^V* 

Hete is a plan f<»r 24 imixa of aiui FOUND caids that would 
a da^ of 24 students. It wouldbeea^tomakeex^painof caids 
as 



PAIRS 


OBJeCTS 


COLOR 


HANOUE 
COLOn 


TIME 


PtACC 


01 


Umbr^ 


Black 


Red 


10:AM 


Bank 


02 


#f 


M 


Blue 


49 




03 


§i 


99 


Rid 


49 


Post Office 


04 


## 


99 


1^ 


99 


«» tt 


OS 


r« 


R«d 




8:30 


Bank 


06 




94 


Blue 


99 


99 


07 




M 




99 


Post Off fee 






99 




99 


» 99 


09 




BIsck 




2:30 




10 


«t 


99 


Blue 


99 


99 99 


11 




99 


Bed 


49 


HospHil 


12 


## 


99 


Blue 


99 


9t 



Othei communication games for oHim topic areas might include mcmey, 
tools, dasaroom objects. Social Security cards, med»:ine piescrip* 
tions, addressed letters and diecks. 



Submitted hy The Consortium Prt^ram: The Experiment in Intermtional Living 
and Save the Children, Gaiang, Indonesia. 
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Pufpose 



Brief Description 



Diiections 



Variations 



To give students an opp<»rtimity to cieatively practice the languai^ 
thnni^ the writing and pvesentaticHi of their own dialc^es 

Pairs of students are f^&i words or phrases that have been introduced 
previously and asked to create their own dialogues, which they sub^ 
sequently perform in &ont of the class. 



SAMPLE 

ache 
hurt 

pain 
sore 



arm 
1^ 

stomach 
head 



stay in bed 

drink liquids 

eat well 

dont smoke 

don*t eat spicy food 

don t drink 

put ointment on it 

come back next week 



1. Place a list of nouns, verbs and verb phrases that have been drawn 
£rom previously presented material in a specific tqpie area, e.g., 
health, on the bl£^kboard. 

2. Students are asked to use the words in a sentence to verify their 
understanding of meaning and usage. 

3. Students are placed into p.^rs and asked to create their own 
dialc^^ using the words listed on the board. 

4. Circulate about the class answering qu^tions and checking on 
giammatical correctne^ of the creations. 

5. Students practice and present their dialogues. 



Give students a topic, but don't supply the words. 

After all groups have presented their dialogues, have them exchange 
dialogues and present the new ones. 



Submitted by The ConsoniUfn Program: The Experiment in Intemctional Living 
and S^ve the Children, Galdng Indonesia. Adapted from Ray Clark 's Teaching 
Techniques, Pro Lingua Associates, Experiment Pre^, Urattlehoro, Vennont. 
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Dtahgtie Grids 



Puipose 

Brief Description 



Directions 



ERIC 



To en^i^ students to create guided competency-l^ised dialc^es 



Dialogue grids are picture cue canis that lidip students generate their 
own diak^«. The ^ledfidty of the pictures on the cards helps ensure 
a(:^;»ropriate v»i>al cimtent ^uvival si^iatioas in the United Stat^ 
'Vha mgns, ^mbols, pictuxrs, phrases and words in eiKh box serve as cues 
for tibie creation of the disuses. A sample dialqiue is written on the 
of mtAx card for refcHceiu^e. 



1. Give two of the same dklogue grid to a pair of students mA assign 
a role to eadb. Explain or demonstrate that tiie person indicated 
at the top of tiie card b^uns tiie exchan^. 

2. The student«i generate ttieir own dial<^^ moving from frame 
to frame. Stud^t 1 speaks first ftom the first frame; Student 2 
le^Kmds, cued by tise piduie directly below Student I's. 
Student 1 then re^nds again and the didogue continues until 
all fram^ have i:^en used. Si^ctent 2 em^ the dialc^e. 

SAMPLE DIALOGUE GRIDS 





? 

• 


txH 




9 


7 


XI tr? 




^11 i^^^iJWtil& 
AOUK 




^^^^^^^^^ 


? 






Aitmc 






? 


'd 














HOUSING 


% 


Hi 

THfft IS 


f 






9 % 




© 


OK 


7 




YES 




Vil9 




nm. 




® 




9 
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Submitted by The Ck>n^nium Program: The Bxperimmt fn Internationat L iving 
and Save the Children, Galang, Indonesia; Taken from America, In Sight by Herman 
S. K, and Fr^d Ligon, The Experiment in International Living, 
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Puqiose: 



Brief Description: 



To develop oral fluency in grammar, pronunciation and the ability 
to think and act in the target language 



Students can answer questiot^ about a body of information 
that is represents by a pictorial grid. Communication and pxty 
nuncmtion proUems have been de^^gned into eadi square, Stuctents 
learn, or improve, communicative skills that carry over to almost 
any situation. The exercise is carefuUy ccnntroUed. 

Sample Fluency Square 



Who? 
What? 
Yes^No? 
Or? 













^^^^^ 















Sample qu^ons ttte teacher can ask: 
Who likes rice? 
Who doesn't like rice? 
Does (Betty /Buddie) like (rice/lice)? 
Does Betty or Buddie like rice? 




Directions 



1. Model the information in the square* Point to the person 
or object and then to the phis or minus and generate appro* 
priate sentences such as **Betty likes rice/' or "Buddy does not 
(doesn t) like rice; he likes lice/* etc. 

2. Students practice the structure repeating after the teacher. 
Structure and pronunciation will be drilled at this phas^. 

3. Point now only to the picture of the pe:reon or object that is 
the aibject and tlien to tlie plus or minus. Students create their 
own sentences from the visual cues. 

4. Students then ask each other information questions about the 
squares. The teacher monitors the correctness of the grammar 
and pronunciation. 
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Variations: 



• A i^tten assignment may be made out of the fhiency squares. 

• Once the sentences can be mastered orally they can be used fox 
dictation practice. 



ERIC) 



Suggested by Intemmional Catholic Migration Commission Program, Bataan, 
Philippirm. Ad^wdfrom Ruency Squares, Phi//ip L Know/as and Rmh SasekL 
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Dyad Games 



Brief Description 



Directions 



• To pR^tice asking and answezing questions 

• To get infonaation by listening carefully and giving accurate 
infonnation 



Tlie pzincU>le behind a dyad game is that om 0£ both iwrtners have 
infonnation unknown to the oth^. In pahs, tibe students ^axe thehr 
pieces of information with one another m an attempt to discover the 
whole picture of a pven situation. 



1 . Go over all the nec^^ay vocabulary and set a context for Uje game. 
In the following example, the teacher explains the idea of a super- 
market. 

2. After the students are familiar with the layout of a supermarket, 
the teacher groups the students in pairs. 

3. One student in each paur is given Dyad 1 sheets. The other student in 
each pair is given Dyad 2 sheets. 

4. Without looking at each other's ^©ets, each student roust fill in 
her/his blanks by asking and answering questions. For example, 
the student with Dyad 1 asks ihe student with Dyad 2: 

"Where's the cabbage?" 

Response: "Aisle 1 B." 

The student with the Dyad 1 \iw>rk8heet writes Aisle 1 B (or 1 B) on 
her/his sheet in the space provided beside the appropriate picture. 
Ttie questioning continues until all six items are filled out. 

5. The student with Dy^ 2 in turn asks questions and the student 
with Dyad 1 answers them. 

"Where's the beef?" 
Response: "Aisle 1 A." 

This continues until the location of all items is asked. 



ERIC 
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SAMPLE DYAD GAME 



Student Vs 
work^hieet 



Student 2*s 
worksheet 



ERIO2 




0 




9 




1 



4 
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Student 1*$ 
woikdieet 



Student 2*s 
woriusheet 



SAMRE DYAD GAME 



0b 



«<IT 



O 





3, 
4. 




6 



i 



Submitted by Tho Con^ium Projpwt: The Experiment in Inutmationsl Uvit^ 

Save the Qiildren, indomsia. T^en from In Sij^t by Fred Ligon, The Experimmt 
in intamational Living, 
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Gwapings 



Puipose 



Brief Desci^tion 



Directions 



• To tevhm voodiHilaxy in dUffesent competimey axeas 



Sfcud^ti aie a cil^f^, for exsmi^, **tfaiiigi 

Wh^ one stttd^t gives dv^ other stiMi^ate gu<w woxdbi belongxa^ 



1. Divicte the dats into two or more teama. 

2. Demo&stxmiang how the game is played, take one of the cards 
and invite the whole daas to give the conect word after th^ have 
heard the category. For example, announce, **The eatery is 
things that are hot.' ^ Then say, '"Hiis is in the sky ami gives us 
heat and light " The class should answer, •*The sun.** If no 

one can ans^m, the teadher could give anoth^ de£auti<»i, e.g., 

''It comes up in the morning and goes down at ni^t'* If still no one 

can ssswer, go on to the next wocd on the list, 

3. Once everyone understands the game, take the first member of 
one team, give her/him a list and explain any words s/he doesnt 
understand — without letting the others hear. 

4. Depending on the class level and the number of words on the list, 
you and the students agree on a time limit (15 seconds to a minute) 
for completing the list. The team receives one point for each 
word guessed within the allotted time. (However, you may decide 
to remove time limitations.) 

5. When the time is up, the score is totaled and the play passes to the 
other team. Points are not given if gestures were used, or if the 
student used the word from the list in her/his explanation. 

SAMPLE GROUPINGS: C - £ Levels 



Rooms in the house 

1) Living Room 

2) Dining Room 

3) Kitchen 

4) Bedroom 

5) Bathroom 

Sections of the Supermarket 

1) Meat 

2) Dairy 

3) Produce 

4) P^per products 

5) Frozen foods 



Furniture 

1) Stove 

2) Bed 

3) Chair 

4) Refrigerator 

5) Tabte 

Professions 

1) Farm worker 

2) Fisherman 

3) Secretary 

4) Waitress 

5) Busboy 
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Banking 



Boildkigs in town 



1) Check 

2) Money order 

3) Etutoxse a check 
4} Bank teOer 

8) ID 



1) Postoffii^ 

2) Bank 

3) Sdiool 

4) ^^lennaricet 

&) Department stoxe 



Tfain^t Prooess 

1) Aixsilme 

2) Seat belt 

3) Suit(»ue 

4) 1-94 

5) ^p<Hi8or 



(^ssroDitt Ofkntation 
(Tiling in the classroom) 

1) Desk 

3) StuctentB 

4) Blackboard 

5) Window 



Variation 



Note 



1) Stomadu^he 

2) Sore knee 

3) Headache 

4) Soxeann 

5) Sore throat 

Oothing 

1) Skirt 

2) fants 

3) Shoes 

4) Shirt 

6) Blouse 



Food 

1) Apple 

2) Orange 

3) Banana 

4) Grapes 

5) Tea 

Money 

1) Dime 

2) Nickel 

3) Penny 

4) Quarter 

5) Dollar 



For A and B level students^ picUtres can replai^ the words on the cards. 
Students will act out vocabulary or point to objects. The team will 
say the word. 



The level of difficulty for this game can be adapted by altering: 

• the number of words on the list, e.g., two for beginning classes; 
six for the more advanced; or 

• the type of categoxy used, e.g., "colors" and "things in the 
classroom" for beginning classes and '^things that a (carpenter) 
us^" etc. for more advanced classes. 



Submitted by The Conasrtium Program: The Bxperlm&it in International Living 
awe/ Saw? ^e Ofil(ir*m, iiafang, Incktrmia. Adapted from Ray Clark's Teaching 
Technique, Pro Lingua Associates, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
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Jeopardy Qajne 



iHifpo<« 



Brief Description 



Dtrectium 



Varhiiiun 



To reinforce the grammatical staructure of question formation and 
to !C^iew curricuhim topics 



The students choose a eatery from the pme board drawn on the 
blackboard which reviews the various toptes m t^e cunricuhim. 
Hiey then must ask the question that tiie answer found in the category 
reflects. Certain doUar values are assigned to the category dep^ding 
on the difficulty of the imswer and question. 'Vh& team or indi- 
vidual mih ik\e hi^est dollar amount wms. 



1. Hie teacher writes the nam^ of categories, answers to questions 
that would wear in those calories (covered with cardboard 
squares), and the dollar am<Hint that e»ch question u wcnth 

on the l^kboard. 

2. The teacher dh^ides the class into 2 teams. 

3. A student from Team 1 chooses a category and the dollar amount 
tihat s/he wants to ask a question within. 

4. The teacher reads the answer to the corre^onding category 
and restates the dollar value. 

5. Tlje student from Team 1 then tries to ask an appropriate 
question. If s/he is ri^t, that team receives that amount of money. 
If s/he is wrong, that team m^ ask again. If Stiident 2 frtsm 
Team 1 is right tliis time, Team 1 receives 1/2 tiie amount. 

If Student 2 is wrong, the teacher crosses out the box and the 
second team chooses a different category and dollar amount. 



The team with the hi^est amount wins. Scoring variations 
occur s& follows: If tiie team answers correctly i4fter 1 or 2 tries, 
the teacher awards dollar amounts to their totel score. 
However, if Team 1 after Z ries has not formed a correct 
question, the amount of dollars is s . . acted from the total 
score. 
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JEOPARDY GAME 
Example for C/D Level 








Directions 


Food & Qothhig 


Health 




$10 


on 
Z Street 


an apple^ please 


sick 




$20 


Over them 




I have a 
sore throat 




$30 


Double: 

^ /« ^\ 

$60 
Next to the 
post office 


bUie 


2tabtets 




$40 


On the comer 


Teacher: Write 
abfaseviation lb. 
m board, student 
must say word. 


DaUy 

(T points 
to part of 
body) 




$50 


Gostraij^t 
2 blocks and 
turn left 


In the procbice 
section 


Teacher: 
show large 
prescription 
label: 

2 tl^ 3x a 
day. Stu(tent 
must read. 






Possible questions students might pose 








Where do you 
live? 


What wcmld you 
like? 


How do you 
feel? 






Where's the 
(hospital)? 


How much is 
(the apple)? 


What's the 
matter? 






Where's ^he 
(school)? 


What color would 
you like? 


How many 
should ! 
take? 






Where's the How much? 
(post oflfice)? 


Where does 
it hurt? 






How do I get 
(there)? 


Where's the 
(cabbage)? 


How much 
^ould I 
take? 
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ne Language Experience Approach 



Puipose To stimulate communication throu^ encouragiiig students to discuss 

meaningihil (to them) topics 



Brief Descrifnion A student relates a meaningful story drawn from her/his life 

experiences. This story can be in the form of dialogue, picture^ 
role play or narrative. Vae student (or teacher) writes the story 
down verbatim. Grammar mistakes are not initially corrected. 



Dtrecticms 1. Read the story out loud pointing to each word. Students read along 

with the teacher. They are then given the chance to read it silently 
and finally aloud in pair:^. 

2. Correct the story (tfiis can be done alone or with the help of otlier 
students). Along wtUi the corrected version of the story comes 
a vocabulary list and stt^ient exercises which can be in the form of 
mul^ple dioice exercises, tme^false exerci^f comprehension 
exercises, cloze exercises and grammar exercises. 

SAMPLE NARRATIVE FROM THE L.E.A. 

Below is an example of an L.E.A. story which came from a Hmong 
student in the Ban Vinai refugee camp. The teacher asked the student 
to draw a picture depicting his life in Laos. After the picture was 
drawn the student told his story orally. The teacher wrote down his 
story verbatim, pre^nted it to the class, and then presented the corrected 
wrsion along with exercises. 

Working In the Fields 

In Laos Hive on farm. Many foods I grow there on my farm. 
In my farm have many fruits and vegetables. I working very 
hard all the days. I working in the fields that grow rice. 
I like growing the rice because I like the eating. 

HerThao 1981 

Correctctl version: 

In Laos I lived on a farm. 1 grew many fruits and vegetables 
on my farm. I worked very hard every day. I worked in 
the rice fields. 1 like to grow rice because I like to eat it. 

After corrections are made, the teacher can use the picUire and story 
to elicit more discussion. Different types of exercises can be 
given to fit the story and the picture. 



Er|c I8 
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<»i^iial stoiy k a giKMl evaluative toed for tiie teadier. the teacher 
can see what language skills s/he must work on with the class as well 
as get a good idea about what the class already knows. 



For further expoaire to the Language Experience approach, see The Naw 
Arrivafs, Volumes I and 11 by Laurie Kuntz, Alemany Prea. 

Submitted by The I CMC Program in Bataan, Philippines. Taken from Tha Language 
Expsrience Approach. A Summay tyy Steven de Bonis and Lsurie Kuntz, 
The Journal, Volume I Number 4, September 1982. 
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Magic Cubes Game 



Purpose 



Directions 



Vnriations 



ERLC 



To promote a competitive, yet fun, question and answer exchange 
structured around a real situation 

Used as review and reinforcement for a previously learned topic 



A culc^ (six sides) is constructed from heavy cardboard or a small square 
cardboard box is used. Each side has a picture relative to one of the 
competencies. For example, if the competency were health, each side 
mi^t depict a different ailment (a backache, a cut hand, a stomach- 
ache, etc«). Also on each side is a number indicating the number of 
points which that picture is worth. There are two teams. One team rolls 
the cube and the other mvisi ask an appropriate question; for example: 
**What*s the matter?*' The first team must then answer according to 
the picture, e.g., have a stomachache If the correct answer is given, 
that team m^iv^ the number of points on the cube fav«. The game 
continues this way, with each student taking a tum asking and 
answering* The team with the most points wins. 



1. The class is divided into teams. (Small teams are best — bring two 
cubes to class.) 

2. Team One rolls a picture of a man with a stomachache, worth 
50 points. 

3. Team Two asks, '^l^liat's the matter?** If answered correctly 
by Team One, they receive 50 points. 

4. Team Two then rolls a picture of a cut hand, worth 30 points. 
Team One then asks,"What*s the matter?" 

5. If Team Two answers correctly, i.e., "I cut my hand/' they receive 
30 points, and so on. 



The variations are endless. Besides varying the topics, one can vary 
the questions asked with the same cube. For example, instead of 
"What's the matter?" students could £^k/*What happened to him or 
her?" or simply, "What *s wrong?" The teacher can vary tne tense, 
person, number (singular or plural), etc. 

For higher levels the teacher could devise a penalty system for 
inconwt answers aand questions. 



Submitted by The Consoitium Program: The Experiment in Interr^ational Living 
and Save the Children, Galang, Indonesia. 
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Brief Description 



Directions 
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To use a narrative passage as a basis for practicing the language by talking 
about the passa^ 

The students may also learn new vocabulary and, to a lesser extent, 
grammatical structures 



A narrative is a ^ort, descriptive pieoragrs^ih. It can be an informal text 
on some aspect of the culture taken from primary sources such as 
newspapers, magazines, books, or master teachers; or it can be purpose- 
fully written to introduce new vocabulary or grammatical features. 

SAMPLE NARRATIVE: 
< Accompanied by an appropriate picture) 

Most cities in America have a public bus system. There are usually 
bus stops where people wait for the bus to come. Most buses 
require exact change. You deposit your money in a glass and 
metal box which is beside the driver and then you sit down- If there 
are no empty seats, you stand and move to the back of the 
so other passengers have room to enter. When you get off, you 
usually leave through the rear door. The door will not open until 
the bus stops. 



1. Before teaching a narrative, go over it and circle the words you want 
to ask questions about. Here are ttiree kinds of questions that can 
be asked: 

a) Question -word questions (Where do people usually wait for 
the bus?) Other question -words are: what, who, which, 
when, how long, how many /much and why. 

b) Yes/No questions (Do you leave through the 
rear door?) 

c) Clarification questions using emphasis or statements with 
question intonation (The REAR door?) or (You get in through 
the REAR DOOR?). 

2. Read throu^ the narrative once. 

3. Read the narrative sentence by sentence. Ask questions about 
each sentence. 



Teacher 

a) Where do people wait? 

b) What do they wait for? 

c) The TRAIN? 



Student 

a) At the bus stop. 

b) The bus. 

c) No, the bus. 
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d) Is th^ ALWAYS a bus? 

e) Do the people wait at tibie 

bus station or tihie 
bus stop? 

f) Who waits for the bus? 

g) Gipe me the whole ^ntence. 



d) No, there USUALLY is. 

e) At the bus stop. 

f) People do. 

g) Th&x are usually bus 
stc^ where people 
mat for the bus to come. 



4. The teacher puts new words or phrases on the blackboard. 

5. Hie students then recreate the narrative using the key words from 
$t^4ascu^. Each student contribute a sentence. Even thou^i 
probably none of the stud^ts will know the entire paragraph, 
tc^th^ they msQr oe able to complete most of it. 



Submitted by 77m Consortium Pn^ram: The Bxperiment in International Living 
and Save the Children, Galang, Indonesia. Adapted from Ray Clark's Teaching 
Technif^, Pro Lingua Associates, Brattleboro, Vermont, 
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Operations 



Purpdse 



Brief Description 



Directions 



ERIC 



• To introduce vocabulary within a topic area 

• To practice grammatical constructions,ei^pecially commands and 
verb tenses 



The students perform and then describe a series of actions that are 
associated with a topic arta, e^., buying food, taking medicine, traveling 
by plane. 



1. 

2, 



4. 



5. 



SAMPLE OPERATION 



1. 
2. 



Walk to the market. 
Say "Hello" to the salesman/woman. 

3. Look at the fruit. 

4. Pick up m apple. 

5. Ask for two kilos. 

6. Ask the price. 

7. Give the clerk $5.00. 

8. Receive your change. 

9. Count your change. 

10. Put the noney in your pur^/wallet. 

11. Say "Thank you and "Goodbye." 



Demonstrate the operation whUe students listen and observe. 

Go through tiie operation again slowly, stopping to explain new 
words. Students listen and observe. 

Go through the operation a third time while all students (or groups 
or individuals) re^(md to the commands with the proper action. 
Students do not sppak. 

Teach the commands. Students repeat the sentences several times 
for practice. 

One student gives the commands while a second student responds 
with the action. 

Divide the class into pairs to pmctice vdth realia, each student 
taking her/his turn at giving the commands. 
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Vmation 



Variation mth grammar focus 
L Verbs 

1. Present ContinuQUs: 

Student or tei^er : 
Student: 

2. Past: 

Student or teacher: 
Student : 

3. Futuie: 

• Student or te€K:;her: 
Student: 

4. Present Perfect: 

Student or teacher: 
Student : 



As a student performs Uie motion, ask: 

What are you doing? 
I am trying on a ^irt. 

Alter a student completes an action, ask: 

What did you do? 
I tried on a shirt. 

Before a student performs an action, ask: 

What are you going to do? 
Vm going to try on a shirt. 

After a student completes an action, ask: 

What have you done? 
I have (just) tried on a shirt. 



Note: This is a good opportunity to teach time words, e.g., 

first, then, after that, iKnally, now, ri#it now, just, already. 

n. Change of Persons 

Student 1 ^ks Student 2: What is ^e doing? 
(about Student d). 

Student 2: She is tiying on a shirt. 

III. Writing 

Have s^dents write the series of commands, questions, answers: 

Give key words on the board. 

- Write a cloze dictation. 

— The students can write in different verb tenses. 

SAMPLE OPERATIONS 



Making a Telephone CaB 

Materials: dimes 

phone (real or on board) 

Pick up receiver. 
Listen for dial tone. 
Put in dime. 
Dial number. 

Wait for answer, busy signal. 
Hang up. 
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Going Tlirougii Customs 

MaU^rials: suitcase (with contents) 

passport 
Find suitcase. 
Pick up suitcase. 
Show pa^ort. 
Put down suitcaw. 
Open suitca^. 
Show things, clothing. 
CI<^ suitcase. 
Leave customs. 

Using a Gas Stove 

Materials: gas stove (or semblance of) 

gas bottle 
Turn on gas firom gas bottle. 
Turn on burner. 
Light burner. 
Cook. 

Turn off burner. 
Turn off gas bottle. 

Eating In a Restaurant 

Materials: table 

chair 

menu 

check 

money 
Find a table. 
Sit down at the table. 
Look at the menu. 
Call the waiter. 
Order a me^. 
Eat. 

Ask for check. 

Pay waiter, waitre^, cashier. 

Treating a Cut or Bum 

Materials: pan of water 
antiseptic 
bandage 

Wash the cut. 
Put antiseptic on the cut 
Cover with bandage. 
Change bandage often. 



Puttiiig on {)i$|)ets 

Materials: diaper 
pins 

Lay Imby down. 
Folddiiiier (in trianj^e). 
Place bat^ on dii^r. 
Pin duller. 

Cabling a deck 
Materials: cheek 

pen 

Show check to teller. 
Sign back of check. ^ 
Give to teller. 
Receive money. 



SubmittBi/ by The Conm^rtium Program: The Experiment in Internationa/ Living 
and Save the Children, Galmg, Indonesia. Adapted from Ray Clark s Teaching 
TedHikmei, Pm Lingua AsstH:iates, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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^IHcture Storks 



Purpose 



To give sludents pr»:tice in describing situations Uiey see, matching 
descriptive sentence with cone^p<mding pictures, and writing descrip> 
lively 



SAMPLE PICTURE STORY 




I 








41! 

If MUftGfiNCV 
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Role PU^ittg. Many of the picture stories can be role pl^red. 
The teacher shcmld collect any signs, telephones or visuals before 
the class begins and plan how to rearrange the class. The teacher can 
walk throui^ a story exactly as it is written, using the dialogue suggested 
by the conversation bubbles. Students first observe and then role play 
the story. The role play should be observed without looking at the 
picture story. 

Reading. When the story has been role played, studenta look at their 
picUue story and r^ the story frame by frame. The teacher may have 
to ask questions such as, "What's h^pening in pkture #1?" or "What do 
you see in picture #3?" The story can be told once or twice with the 
students and the teacher working together to constantly refine the 
language. 

Sequencing. If the teacher has the ability to put a story on a stencil 
(using a stencil cutter), copies of the story can be made and cut 
into boxes. The teacher can then divide the class into groups, give each 
group a pfctaue story that has l:«en cut up and ask them to put the 
story in sequence. 

Matclting. The picture story can be written on 3 x 6 cards. For example, 
if the story has 10 firames, 10 cards can be used to write out the story 
frame by frame. The students can then be dwided into groups and 
given the 10 pk^ture cards \3sed in the ^uencing activi^ and the 10 
written cards for a matching activity. 

Dyads. A pair activity. Pairs of studenta are given copies of the picture 
story that have l^n cut up and pasted on cards. Each student has only 
half the cajNls s/he needs and must ask qu^tions of the other student 
in order to ^t the needed cards. 

For example, Student #1 asks, "What is picture #1?" Student #2 
s^s, "A child reaching for a bottle of poison.'* Student #1 can then 
choose the correct canl from the cards on the table to help complete 
the story. 
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Writing. Students can be asked to write out the picUire stoiry, 'HiiscaD 
be done in different ways. The student can tell you the story and you 
can write it on the blackboard. Afterwards^ the students can write the 
stoiy without the blackboard model either individually oi by working 
in pairs* 

Cloie Pasmige. Students can be given a passi^ to complete in which words 
are periodically omitted. For example: 

She picked up the and wrote her name then put 

down the , • 



Submitted by The Consortium Program: The Experiment in Internjtional Living md 
Save the Oiildren, Galang, Indonesia. Taken from Amerka, In Sight by Fred Ligon 
and Hermmi S.K., The Experiment in International Living, Picture stories that reflect 
survival situations in the United States can also be found in In Sight by F red Ligon. 
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Ptvntmdatkm 



Purpose 



Brief Description 



Directions 



Brief l)cs<>rlplion 



ERICO 



To give students practice in pronunciation problenis by isolating sounds 
through drills 

PRESENTATION OF MINIMAL SOUNDS 

Tliis exerct^ intxoduc^ the sounds to be learned in the less<Hi. 
It usually con^sts of a mn^ minimal pair; however, if both initial 
and fmal position are to be practiced, two minimal pai» wiU ^pear. 
Model the minimal pair(s) ^veral times, q>eaking deariy and evenly. 

An effort has been made to provide a minimal pair that is in some way 
"picturaWe," so visuals can be held up as the minimal pairs are 
modeled. In the case that the i»ir not •'picturable," write the 
letters representing the sounds (and/or the words) on the board, and 
point to them when modeling the words with that sound. 



EXAMPLE 



initial 



/Pf 
pan 



Itl 



Ik/ 
can 



flnal 



map 



mat 



mac 



1 . Say : "Today we are going to practice the sounds /p/, /t/, /k/. " 

2. As the sounds are produced, pomt to the letters representing the 
sounds, which are written on the board. 

"Please listen. Pan. Tan. Can." 

3. Ihronounce the words clearly and distinctly without too much 
exa^eration or elongation and point to the appropriate letter as 
each wokI is said. This process is repeated several times. 

"Please listen. Map. Mat. Mac." 

4. Clearly produce the final sounds, holding up appropriate visuals 
with each word. This process is repeated several times. 



SAME DIFFERENT 

This is a listening discrimination exercise in which the teacher reads 
a pair of words and students indicate whether the Wijrda of the pair are 
the same or different. 



EXAMi'LK 

pan 
tan 



can 
can 
pan 



(Answer: Different) 
(Answer: Different) 
(Answer: Same) 



Directions 



Variations 



Brief Description 



Directions 



ERLC 



U Say: **I wUl say two words. I want you to teU me if they are the 
same or different. For example, 'pan' — 'can.* These two words are 
different. " (You continue. ) 

2. As indicated above, modeling the first two items (or more, if neces- 
sary) as an example is a desirable prcKTtice. Hiisway, you can 
check to see if students have understood the instructions before 
continuing. 

3. Continue Uie exerci^, pronouncing the words dearly and evenly. 

f oo much exasperation and/or a chants in tone and intonation will 
confiise the students. SUidimts should reqiond as a group, saying 
*'same** or "different" To cheek ituiividual pronunciation, 
re-do the ex€»c^, calling randomly on individuiU students to 
respond to one or two items at a time. 



Instead of having students respond with "same" or ''different,*' they can 
respond mth **Ye8** (same) or "No** (different). 

This exerci^ msiy be done individually in writing by having students 
record *'S** or "D**on a piece of ps^. (Correct the exercise as a cla^ 
repeating the words and writing the answers on the board. Let the 
stndent8<correct their own p^texs so Uney can see their own mistakes. 



WHICH ONE IS DIFFERENT 

This is another listening discrimination exercise which is a variation of 
Sami'-Different. In this exercise, say three wonls, two of which are the 
same. Students must identify the word which is different. 

EXAMPLE 



#1 


1P2 


#3 




pan 


pan 


tan 


(Answer: 3) 


tan 


can 


tan 


(Answer: 2) 


Ken 


Ken 


pen 


(Answer: 3) 


etc. 


etc. 







1. 



3. 



Say: "I will my ihxee words. Tell me which one is different 
the fmt one (number 1), the second one (number 2), or the 
third one (number 3). For example, pan, pan, tan.** 

Write the numbers far apart on tihe board and point to the appro- 
priate numbers as each woni of the example is said. 

"Which one is different? Number 3 — Ri#tt!" 

Continue the exercises with the cla^ re^nding as a group. 
To check individusd pronunciation, re-do ttie exercise art of it), 
calling randomly on individual students to re^ond to wi.^ or two 
items at a time. 
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Variations 



Br^ Description 



Dii«ctions 



Variations 



erJc^ 



Instead of re^onding orally, students can answer by pointing to the 
appropriate number on the board. 

Instead of re^onding oraUy, students can answer by holding up 
one» two, or three fingers. 



NAME THE SOUND 

This exercise also tests listening dtecrin jiation. In this exercise, pro- 
nounce individual words; wid studrat must i^tiifV the particular 
sound. This exercise uses minimal pair words as well as some words 
taken from the competency topic of Uie curriculum. 



EXAMPLE 

#1 " IPI 

speak 
etc. 



#2 - in 

(Answer: 1) 
(Answer: 3) 
(Answer: 3) 



# 3 . /k/ 



1. Say : "I will say one word. Tell me if you hear /p/, /t/, or /k/." 

2. Write Ujc numbers and correspouding letter sounds on the board 
and point to the appropriate sound while introducing the example. 



"For example, map. The answer is . 
Right!" 



#1. 



Continue the exercise, pronouncing each word clearly and evenly, 
as the students respond as a group. To check individual pronuncia- 
tion, call randomly on individual students. 



Instead of responding orally, students may answer by pointing 
to the appropriate number or sound on the board. 

Students may also respond by holding up one, two, or three 
fin^^rs. 

Hiis pxeicisf' may be done individually in writing by having students 
recoiti the appropriate number on a piece of paper. Conect the 
exercise as a class, repeating the words and recording the answers 
on the board. Let students correct their own p^jers so they can see 
tiieir own mistakes. 
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Brief Description 



Directions 



Brief DesK;rH>tioii 



Dinfctions 



MINIMAL SENTENCE DRILL 

This is a listening distAimination exercise for lower level students. 
It is the same as the Santi'-Differmt excise except that 
the minimal pair words are in the context of a sentence. 



EXAMPLE 



He ga^'e me a kit. He gave me 
(Answer: Different) 



kii». 



He gave me a kiss. He gave me a kiss. 
(Answer: Same) 



1. 



Note: 



Say: "I will say two ^tences. TeU me if they are the same or 
different. * 

Then continue in the same manner as for the Same-Different 
exercise (see previous directions). 

If students are not geneniUy »iccessful with Uiis (or {»revious) 
listening di»:!rimination exercise(s) or the Ic^n has at this 
point lasted 20-30 minutes, discontinue Uie lesson. The l^^n 
should be continued the following day» starting with a repeti- 
tion of one of the preceding listening discrimination exercises. 

REPETITION DRILL 

This is a production exercise to be done only if students are generally 
ftuwessful at listening discrimination. If they are not, spend more time 
on listening discrimination by r<vdoing variations of the preceding 
exercises, 

EXAMPLE 





/P/ 


N 


/k/ 


initial 


pan 


tan 


can 




I^n 


ten 




flnal 


map 


mat 


Mac 




ape 


eight 


ache 



X. 



Say: "1 wiU say a word. Please listen carefully and repeat. 
Pan. (Students repeat.) Pen. (Students repeat.) Tan. 
(Students repeat.).'" etc. 

Point to the appropriate letter sound or word (e.s., /p/ or pun) 
written oti the board as each word is modeled. Starting with 
the initial sounds, model the words with /p/, UiL-n Ihose with /t/, 
then 1±iose with /k/. Then continue by going across the columns. 
The process is tlien repeated for the final sounds. 



ERIC 
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Bvkf Description 



Directions 



Variation 



CONTEXT DRILL 

This is a Ustenmg discrimination exeicise for upper ievel students. (This 
cbrill can also s&m as a production exercise.) It combines listening 
with meaning. Introduce the sentences and make sure that tiie students 
understand tihem. Only if the meaning is clear do the required answers 
make sense. Stuctents ^ow that they have heard the ri^t sentence by 
giving the appropriate answer, which the teacher has taught to tliem 
(and practiced). 

EXAMPLE 

Where's your Iwfl? (Answer: Over there.) 
Where's your butt? ( Answer t Here.) 



1. Say t '"This is a fun exercise. Listen. Where '« your bus V Do you 
understand that? (If students do not, explain, show a picture, 
or have anoth^ student explain.) When I say, Where 's your bus 
you say, Over there. " (Point somewhere in the distance.) 

2. The teacher then practices by saymg the sentence several times 
and having students re^nd. 

"Good. Listen again. Where's your butt? Do you understand? 
(Teacher diould explain that buit is a familiar word for the 
backside and point to that part of the anatomy.) When I 
^y, Where's your butt? you point to it and say. Here. " 

Then practice by ^ing the sentence ^veral times and having the 
students re^nd. 

3. Continue the exercise by saying tiie sentences randomly and asking 
individual students to respond. If the student responds with an 
ini^propriate answer, repeat the sentence. In order that the slwdents 
focus on compiehension, do not alternate the sentences in a regular 
pattern. 

If the sttidents are successful with tha exercise (i.e., they consistently 
give the corjrect response), make this into a production exercise by 
reversing the cues. That is, now have the students give the minimal 
sentence; give the correct response according to what the student says. 
This is a good check on students' production of the sounds; it forces 
students to the realization that incorrect pronunciation can convey 
a different meaning. 
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Brief Description 



Directions 



Brief Description 



Directions 



ERIC 



PRESENTATION OF COMPfcTENCY WORDS 

This is a listening exercise that introduces the sounds previously practiced 
within the context of words taken from the curriculum or particular 
competency topic. Staidents only listen while the teacher models 
the words in a clear, even tone. 

EXAMPLE 



IP/ 


m 


/k/ 




siiirt 


black 


top 


hat 


like 


type 


white 


take 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 



1. Say; "Listen to these wends." 

Beginning vdth the first column, model em:h word cleaxly, pointing 
to the letter sound /p/ on the board. If so desired, write the first 
word of the list on the board. However, since ttiis is a listening 
exercise (not a reading exercise), it is not necessary to write all the 
words on the board. 

2. Read down the column, and pause before starting on tlie next 
column. Reraeml^ to point to the appropriate letter sound 

on tiie board to indicate to the students which sound they should 
be listening for. Do not read across the columns, since ttiis is 
not a minimal pair exercise. 

LISTENING IDENTIFICATION 

This is another listening discrimination exercise; it contains words 
from the curriculum just presented. Students are given three words 
and must identify the word yrith a particular sound. 

EXAI%IPLE 



^1 


#2 


#3 






book 


black 


type 


(Answer: 


3) 


white 


shirt 


stop 


(Answer: 


3) 


eight 


slip 


hat 


(Answer: 


2) 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 







1. 



Say: "I will say three words. Tell me which word ends in the /p/ 
sound, number 1, number 2, or number 3. For example, hook, 
blui'k, type. The answer is number 3." 
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2. Point to the appropriate numt^ written on the board as the exercise 
is explained. After giving the example, continue and the students 
rei^ond as a group by saying one, two, or three. To check individual 
listening discrimination, repeat the exercise calling randomly on 
individual students. 



Variations 



Brief Description 



Directions 



Variation 



Brief Description 



Directions 



(See variations for the Name the Sound exercise.) 



STUDENT-GENERATED WORD LIST 

Tills is an exercise that encoura^s students to recall and build their 
vocabulary while focusing on pronunciation of the v^mbulaxy words. 



1. Say: "What words end with /s/? For example, this." 

2. Write the example and the words elicited firona the students on 
the board, making sure that aU of the sUtdents understand the 
meanings of the words. 

"What words end in /z/? For example, these, is. Do you 
know more?" 



3. Repeat the process described above, recording the words in a 

separate column on the board. After the students have given about 
ten words for eacb sound, and the meanings of the words are under- 
stood, do a repetition drill. Keep in mind that asking for words 
with specific fmal sounds may be quite difficult for the students, 
since many Southeast Asians do not heax final consonants. Be pre- 
pared to help the students a litUe, or to stop the exercise if it is too 
dif^bult. 

Have the students work in paii^ or smaH groups to generate their own 
lists. The teacher or students can put the words on the hoard. 



VISUAL IDENTIFICATION DRILL 

This is a production exercise that practices vocabulasy from the 
curriculum wiale focusing on pronunciation. Hold up a visual and have 
the students identify it (using .correct pronunciation). 



EXAMPLE 
Visuals of: 



hat 

black 

^op 

suit 

etc. 



Continue, "Let's look at these pictures. For ejtample, What's this ? 
(Hold up visual of a hat.) Hat. That's right." 



ERIO 
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2. Continue, holding up different visuals (the order is not important), 
calling nmdomly on individual students to identify them. Repeat 
the word after tiie student. If a particular visual is somewhat abstract, 
be sure to tell the students what it is beforehand. Remember that 
the focus of this exercise is correct, clear pronunciation of familiar, 
necessary vocabulary. 



PHRASE AND SENTENCE DRILLS 



Brief Description 



This is a production exercise that shifts the focus the correct 
pronunciation of indhridual sounds and words to the practice of 
riiytiim, intonation, and stress. The drills condst of staructures and 
phrases taujs^t and used in the particular competency topic. In tJtis exer- 
cise, rhythmically model the phrases or sentences using the syllable "da,'* 
and students repeat. This is a fiin exercise; students enjoy it. Encourage 
them to have fun with this one while learning. 



EXAMPLE 



<a) da da— da DA 
a pair of PANTS 



Directions 



1. Say: "Now we will practice sentences. Pleai^ listen, da da-Ja DA. 
dadoHlaDA, A pair of PANTS. A pair of PANTS. Now repeat. 
da da-da DA. (Students repeat the syllable da. following the 
teacher's rhythm.) A pair of PANTS "(Students repeat the phrase 
after the teacher, using the rhytiim that was introduced by the 
syllable da. ) 

2. Continue the exercise, introducing each new rhythm pattern with 
the syllable da. 



Variation 



Instead of using the syllable da, or in addition to it, t£^ out the riiythm 
with a pen on the desk. You may wish to ask the students to do this, too. 



Taken from Englh^ Pronunciation L«»on«: A Teaciwr's Resource 
Manual, Owjfer for Applied Linguistics and International Catholic 
Migration Commission, Piiilippines, 1^3. 
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Puipose 


To have the students memorize set phrases, ^ntences or sequences of 
sentences because: 






the lines are hiig^ly predictable and, tiierefore, useful in general 
conversation. 






the lines contain idiomatic expressions of other **frozen'' pieces 
of language such as greetings, 






the lines contain usejful examples of a particular grammatics) con- 
struction and asm, therefore, serve as model sentences for future 
reference 


Brief Deiicription 


A ritual is a brief conversation. Usually it centers around a common, 
everyday activity involving two people. Because it is intended to i>e a 
memorisation activity, the ritual is typically composed of short sentences 
in a very limited number of exchanges. The longer tlie ritual the more 
difficult it becomes for memorization purposes. 






SAMPLE RITUAL 






At the dcKJtor's ojRfice or on the telephone between patient and 
receptionist; 






Receptionist! May I help you? 
Patient: Yes. Td like to make an appointment. 
Receptionist: Can you come on Monday at 4:00 P,M.? 
Patient: Yes, tliank you. 


Dii^ctsons 


1. 


Present the ritual while the students listen. Repeat it two or 
three times using gestures, pictures, puppets, etc. to help convey 
the identity of the speakers and the meaning of the ritml. 




2. 


Say a line and have the students repeat the same line. Have students 
repeat as a large group, as 1/2 of the group, as 1/3 of the group, 
and then as individuals. 




3. 


Say the second line and repeat the procedure in ^2. 




4. 


Divide the cla^ into Groups A and B. Have Group A say line 1 
and Group B say line 2. Then switch lines (Group B says line 1 and 
Group A says line 2). 




5. 


Have individual students practice the first two lines together in pairs. 
Move around the room listening and correcting. 




6. 


Repeat this procedure with the additional lines in the dialogue until 
students are practicing the entire dialogue in pairs. 




7. 


Pairs of students practice the entire dialogue in front of the class. 



«7 



Variation 



For levels C, D, and £ (after dialogue is memoxized): 

— Write the dialogue on the tHMud. 

Students read the dial(^iK» leather in small groups; individually. 

" £^l»»t8<^^di8logtteimdha^stuctoitsfinkniteii^w(M^ 
Erase a few wcdrds at a time until the board is almost empty. 




Submitted by The Consortium Progrdm: The Bxperimmt in International Living 
&Kl Save the Childrer. G^ang, Imione^ Adspmd from Ray Clark 's Tetching 
T^niiittM, Pro Lingua Associam, Brattl^ro, Vermont 
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Rods : Teaching- Sentence Structure 



Purtiose • To focus students' attention on a ^cific structure 

• To facilitate inductive learning throu^i manipulation of rods 

• To encourage peer tutoring 

Brief Description Write tiie part of speech to be considered on Uie chalkboard and then 

repre^t that part with a certain colored rcnl, e.g., **subj€ct" is represented 
by a blue rod- The students will manipulate the rods in front of them 
to generate sentences of tJheir own, individually and in pairs. 

Note Students i^ould be familiar with vocabulary items before they are used in 

the rod lesson. 



Directions Chart 1: SU3JECT 

Write Uie following on the chalkboard. Place the blue rod a!)Ove it on tile 
upper edge of the board. Distribute appropriate sets of rods to the 
students^ 



1 

u 
e 



I 

You 

She 

He 

We 

They 



Hold up the blue rod and say slowly, you, she," etc. Have the students 
repeat these words with you. Then say. "Show me 'he.'" Students will 
respond (with coaxing, if necessary) by holding up the blue rod. 
Uemember, the purpose is not to teach grammatical terms but to teach 
grammatical categories. For most of our beginner students, labeling the 
parts of speech and verb tenses is confusing. 
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Chart 2: PREDICATE WITH THIRD PERSON 



You 

She 

He 

We 

They 



b 




0 


1 




r 


u 




a 


e 




n 






g 




e 


I 


eat 


b 




o 


1 




r 


u 




a 


e 




n 




9 




e 



eat 
eat 
eat 
eat 



b 
e 

m 

I 

9 

e 



— ^ 

— s 



Ask students to ^ow you "eat," "we," then** we eat," "s,"**eats," 
''she eats." Show the students how to place the rods side by side on 
the table md how to pre^ them together to make contracted worus. 
The rods wiU represent sentences like this: 



b 
I 

u 
e 



o 
r 
a 
n 

9 
e 



u 



o 

r 




a 




n 


« 

1 


9 


9 


e 


e 



eat 



She 
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Chart 3: COMPLEMENT 



o 
r 
a 
n 



b 



b 



u 

8 



g 



g 



r 
o 
w 
n 



You 

She 

He 

We 

They 



I 



eat 
eat 
eat 
eat 
eat 
eat 



"-8 



an apple 
eveiy day 
a banana 
too much 



some cookies 

chicken 



Ask studenis to show you **m i^le," **too niuch»" "eat," eat," 
**She eats a tranana every day/' Once the studeats can demonstrate ^eir 
undexstandhig by forming constructions with the lods, the teacher can 
elicit sentences from the students ^at s/he can represent with the rods. 
Place your hands on the rods and look "inquisitively expectant . " 
Request that someone say a sentence. When that happens, show 
her/him the rods in their correct order. After more students have 
participated and they are feeling confident, tiy diowsu^ tliem a mistaken 
order. If someone says, "He eats too much." hold up "He too much 
eats." (&rown moves firom the end to between blue and oran^.) If the 
students dont catch the error immediately, say "Is this correct?" 
"No!" theyH say, "He eats too mudi!" Prom ttiis activity 
you can move into pNeer tutoring (paired practiu^) during which 
eveiyone has a chance to make up sentences for a partner to form. 
Ask two advanced students to demonstrate in f^nt of the class, or 
demonskate yourself with the aide or another student. One si^s a 
sentence and the other shows it with the rods. Hien ^tiey reverse rolls. 



Principle: It is important to assign rods to the minimum of separate parts 
of the sentence which are relevant in teaching a particular grammar 
point. When teaching the ^ple pn^nt tense, for example, it is neces- 
sary to include a separate rod for the "-s," 3rd person singu^ mark. 
It must be a separate rod so the students use it for "eats" and omit it for 
"eat." On the other hand, for the purpc^s of teachii^ the simple 
present tense, it is not relevant that a "banana every day" and "too 
much" are different sorts of complements. If this vrete a lesson in 
placement of frequency woxds it would be important for "every d^," 
'^yesterday," and "next year" to have separate rods so the students could 
see the various positions possible for thiese words. Here, however, the 
focus is on on^ the 3rd person "•s," the word order of the affirmative 
sentence, the use of the auxilliary verbs "do" and "does" and the insertion 
of "not" in questions and n^Uves. 
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aiart4: NEW VOCABULARY 



bl 
I 

u 
e 



o 
r 
a 
n 

9 
e 



b 
e 

I 

9 

e 



b 
r 
o 

wi 
n 



You drink thiee sodas a week 

She run -^s twohounaday 

He iqpeak "^s EngUidi 

We IP to sdiool ewty day 

Itiey sleep well evety ni^i 



Qy tatne the students see Oiart 4 they leallze that the use of *'-«** 
depends cm tibe aifo^«t, not the vert), and they are not coniumd 
the new vocabulaiy. (In Charts 2 and 3 mig one vefb is presented in 
Older to make it cl^ that the 3xd person "-s** is not pre^t because of 
the verb to whk^ it is attadied.) Too, because there is umially some 
confUdon among beginners about proper nouns verses pronouns, 
these sub^ete are mtiroduced separatdy wo the student won't be distzac* 
ted fxom the initial goal of ittsodating rod with subj^t. 



OiartS: QUESTION FORMATION 



r 
e 

d 



Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 







b 


e 




1 


« 

1 




u 


9 




e 


e 





I 

you 
Vinh 
she 
we 

Rc^& 
Keo 



o 
r 
a 
n 

9 
e 



study 

tike 

eat 

listen 

eat 

go 



b 

r 

o 

w 

n 



English 
to eat 
well 

to music 
chicken 

downtown 



If using the blackboard, write "do** in front of the subject, place the 
red rod above it, era^ "-s" from after the verb, rewrite "-s" after 
the 3rd person "do** and move the beige rod above the new "^*' 
position. Many stuc^ts may perceive this relationsh^ for the fir^ 
time and mit an audible expression of understanding. 
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Chart 6: NEGATIVE FORMATION 



U 

e 



I 

You 
Hoa 
He 

Yuki&I 
They 



r 
e 



do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



I 

9 
e 



"09 



b 
I 

a 
c 
k 



not 

n*t 

not 

n't 

not 

n't 



O 

r 
a 
n 

9 
e 



study 

like 

eat 

Usten 

eat 

go 



b 
r 
o 

Wl 

n 



to eat 
well 

to music 

chkl^ 

downtown oft^ 



Oiart?: NEGATIVE QUESTION FORMATION 



r 

e 

d 



Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 



I 

9 
a 



b 
I 

a 
c 

k 



nt 
nt 
n't 
nt 
nt 
nt 



b 
i 

u 



I 

you 

she 

he 

we 

ttiey 



o 
r 
a 
n 

9 



study 

tike 

eat 

listen 

eat 

go 



b 

r 

o 

w 

n 



English 
to eat 
well 

to music 
chkken 

downtown often 



Charts intaroduces two new concepts: the auxiliaiy **do" and the move- 
ment of "-s" tsom predicate to auxiliaiy. Chart 6 moves the now 
familiar do/does after the subject and inserts '*not" after Uie auKiliaxy, 
two or more new concepts. Chart? moves the auxiliary and **not" to the 
front of the sentence ("fronts" the auxUiary and "not") in order to 
make a question. 

The order of presentation of a question, nepttive, and negative question 
formation is open to the teacher. If ihe sequencing of the thr^ charts 
were changed £rom ^e above, it would mean only that more than an 
absolute minimum of new information would have to be learned at one 
time. The students would have to keep track of 3-4 inputs in one step, 
orderir^ it as above, there is less potent for confusion. 
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Other Adaptatiom 
Charts 



AFFIRMATIVfi AND NEGATIVE STATEMENTS, PRESENT, 
FUTURE, PAST 



b 
I 

u 
0 



I 

You 

She 
He 
We 

They do 



do 



I 

g 

e 



HBS 




did 



P 

u 
r 

P 

I 

e 



wUJ 



b 
I 

G 

k 



nt 
n't 



O 

r 
a 
n 

9 

e 



go 

listen 
sUidy 
steep 
work 



r 
o 

Wi 

n 



s»» hmirs ihexe 
to the store 
much 
Spanish 
late 

after 10:00 



Hiis chart only suggests the variety of subject matter i^ich can be 
explained and prcKiticed with tlie rods. When the Imon allows it, the 
teacher should ti^ to as<«ipi certain rods to the same structures on 
different charts. In all the charts above the following colors remain 
constant: 

blue ~ subject 

orange - predicate 

brown — complement 

black •*not" 

beige - "^s" 

red - "do" 



Submitted by The Consortium Program: Ttw Experimertt in Internationai Living 
and Save the Oiildren, Gaiang, Indonesia. 
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Rods: More Uses 



Puipose* 

Brief De^n^don 



I^Uections 



erJq 



To practice topical language communicatively 



Using rods oeatively can be a gjeat l»on for stimulating conv. rsation 

in the classroom. Hie following describes a wiety of uses of v iU 

as implemented by the Consortium Program in Phanat Nikhor Thailand. 



Maps: 

Attex students have l^Evned a cotain amount of *'buildi<^ in the 
communis** vocatmlioy, e.g., bank, p<^ce station, fire ctepartment, 
etc., have Itusm cr^rte a maqp usii^ the rocte. Lay cHit a sheet of new^rint 
and give each student a rod. Take the rod, put it sinnewfa^ on the 
newsprint and identify it as a Imilding, for example, **lliis is tibe school.** 
Studrants are then eac<nmiged to i^uise their rods on the nevraprint and 
identify oth^ buildings. Ask varioits qu^ons such as *'What tniilding 
is this?" **Where is the gas station?" to facilitate students* awareness. 

When all tibe n.^ are laid out, take a magic marker and draw in streets, 
Idocks, avenues, etc. It mi^r take a bit of r&'locating rods ('Durban 
renewal") to do this, but not much is necessary. Students can then name 
st^ts, h^w«^s, byways, etc. 

This msp can form the basis for further work, especially in askii^ for 
and giving dir^ons, e^l., '*How do I get to the post office?" 

Floor plans: 

Using the rods, model a floor plan for the class, asking questions 
along tiiew{^: 

T*. This is my house. (Put down rods outlining the outside waU 
of the house.) 

This is my living room. {Put down rods marking off the 
living room.) 

This is my sofa. (1 red rod) 

This is my TV. (1 green rod) 

What's this? (You point to sofa.) 
S: That is your sofa. 
T: What's this? (You point to TV.) 
S: That's your TV. 

continue. . . 
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Students are then ^t into maU groups and allowed to buUd and 
(kscribe l^eir own or imaginary homes to each otiier. 

An int^esting varia^on of the mi^ l^son is an acthd^ developed by 
Eari Stevick caUed /$/am<ifra^. Stud^ts are divided into i»irs. 
One student, usii% tibe rods, desmben a place to secfm^ student 
who has never seexx it before. The second stuctent must be at^ to '*play 
l»ck" (tor^ieat) the descri^mi to ^ 0i!st studmit The first 
student b^ns a description of her/his place, stepping periodically to 
allow the sec<md studrat to de^be what is in frcmt of tiiem. Tb/s sec- 
ond stud»it can stc^ the first student if s/he wmts to tary to describe the 
place. When fini^ied, the roles are reversiHi, and the pro(^ is ff^}eated. 
Cities, towns, one stjoeet, a hou^, a room in a hc^, a zoo, a patk, 
a country - any place that can be described can be used in the IslamfMI 
activity. 

Famtty 1>ees: 

Rods (»n be u^ to n^r^nt famUy trees to aUow students to talk about 
their l^ilies. One useful activity is to create a *H:lass family an 
ima^nary extended family tiiat covers all possible relationships. As with 
the m8|> activi^, eadb stodent can be encmiragCKi to ^'contribute*' gob 
m^ber to the family. 

S: This is Qem. 

He*s married to Clothilde. 
He's her husband. 



Submitted by The Consortium Program: The Experiment in fntemationsJ Living. 
Save the Chiidren, and Worid Education, Phanat Nikhom, Thailand. 
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Purpose 


To have tibe students practice useful, hi^-frequency sentences and 
variations of those sentences 


Brief Description 


This tedmique is similar to a dialogue, but it is often shorter (two *- sis 
lines) and it has **holes^ in the dialogue wh«te words and/or phrase 
are to be put in. The words or phraser are libstedsi^arately from the 
sentenc^M. lypicaUy these sentences are in question«answer pairs and 
will allow the student to ask for and receive dmple information. 






SAMPLE SLOT DRILL 






A: Can you come Monday at 4:00PM? 

(day) (time) 
/ iV 






B: Yes, thank you. 
OR 

No, tmt I can come Tiiesd^^ at J 0:00 A.M. 

(dB^) (time) 
I 11 






I II 






Monday 9:00 A.M. 
N Tu^ay 10:00 A^. 
Wednesday 3:00 P^. 
etc. 3:30 P.M. 

etc. 


i/insf. lions 


1. 


Contextualize the uonversation to be sure the students understand 
t^e meaning* 




2. 


Go throu^ the list of wokIs and phrases ttiat fit into 1*ie blanks 
to make sure the students understand them. 




3. 


The students repeat the lines {entire group; 1/2 group; 1/3 group; 
individuals); substitutions are cued using realia, pictures, charts, etc. 




4. 


Group A takes one part; Group B takes another part. Then they 
switch. 




5. 


Individual students practice in paiiB while the teacher and aide listen 
and make corrections. 




6. 


Students practice in front of the class in pairs in a role pl^ situation. 



Many good slot drtUs cm be developed for use wHIi stdiedules, diarts, 
maps, and other lists of infc^ation. Good souvc^ of Infcmnation are: 

— bus, place and train scheduJies 

— postegemte charts 

— maps, especially highway mileage maps 
movie advextisements from newspapers 

— food advertisements from newj^papers 



Submitted by The Consortium Program: The Experiment in International Living and 
Save the Children, Gafang, Indonesia. Adapted from Ray Clark 's Language Taadiinfl 
T«chniq\i % Pro Lingua Associates, Brattl^mro, Vermont. 
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Story Line Drill 



Pufpose 


To have students repeat a particular grammatics structure in reference 
to several different situations and contexts 


Brief Description 


llie drin con^bsts of a series of 3 - 7 (d^nding on level) hand-drawn 
pictures, magasine cutouts, photos, etc., which depict a story with 
a beginning, middle and end. Each picture has a 1 or 2 sent^ce descrip- 
tion plus tiie structure being tau^t 11ie» descriptions need not Ine 
memcurized word for word, but an accurate retelling with exact and 
corr«N:;t usai^ of the^structure i^ould be i^dileved. The repetition of the 
structure and its placement within different ^tuations will give the 
students practice in production as well as an understanding of when and 
how it is used. 






SAMPLE STORY LINE DRILL 




Structure: '^Excuse me, can you hdp me? I need 




Picture: 1) A pmon's son is dck and s/he is looking for a 

dmgstore. S/he asks a lady m the stsreet, ^'Excuse me, 
can you he^ me? I need to Und a drugstore.^* 






2) S/he is looking for aspirin and asks the person behind 
Uie counter, "Excuse me, can you help me? I need 
to find some aspirin/* 






3) S/he is looking the prescription counter and asks 
tiie person behind the counter, "Excuse me, can you 
help me? I need to find ttie prescription counter." 






4) S/he n^ds to find her/his bus back home and asks 
a stranger, **Excuse me, can you help me? I need to 
find the bus stop.** 






5) S/he sees an accident, needs to find a phone, and asks 
a stranger, **Excuse me, can you help me? I need 
to find a phone.'* 


Directions 


1. 


FamUiariEe students with items in the pictures and review necessary 
vocabulary. 




2. 


Present the stoxy two or three times (the lines can be written 
on tiie backs of the pi^^ures), and then ask rapid-fire questions 
f or comprehension. 




3. 


Repeat the story, picture by picture, and have students repeat key 
lines ("Excuse me/* etc.) by groups and then individually. 


) 1 


4. 


Each time one picture is learned, go back to the fii^t pk?ture* 
You (or students, depending on level) repeat the story; 

students generate key lines. 
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5. One s^dent gives an the key lines. Do this with several students 
and hirve the igprcmp vei^t eadi time. 

6. Ask individuid students to rejpeat the complete story. It is not 
necessary to have tibkem duplkate the words of the story exacUy, 
but they must produce the key lines accurately. 



• Give cards to five dilfer^t stu<tents and have them stand in ftont 
of the class and tell the st<»cy in sequence. 

• Have studente extend the story on Uieir own using key Unes in a 
new context. Give them pcpsr and marker pens to draw their 
pictures, collect ^e pk;tures and use thmn in future classes. 

• Have students write the stoiy as they remember it. 

• Have students divide into groups, make a dialogue of the key lines 
and re^nses they mi^t expect, and role play the finished product 



Submitted by The Consortium Progrwn: The Experiment in international Living 
Save the Oiiidren, Galang, indone^a. 
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Talk and listen 



Purpose 


To help students use English in a communicative way that emphasizes 
natural ^}e^h 


Biief Description 


Students are divided into pairs. One student receives the "A*' role of 
a dialc^e; the second student receives the "B** role, tliis method 
is for advanced cliesses. 






SAMPLE TALK AND LISTEN DIALOGUE 






A. What's &e matter? „ . , , 

B. I have a headi^e. 

A. l^ike some aapirin. . . _ 

B. I did. The aspirin 

didn't work. 

A. Tlien lie down. Take 

a nf^. B. I cant sleep. 






A. Why not? «... 

B. It's too noiQT. 

A. What do you mean? 

A. You talK too much. 


Directions 


1. 


Model the dialogue udng the steps below. 




2. 


Students axe divided into pairs. Each student receives one part 
of the dialc^e. 




3. 


Tlie £^ sg^ikes n^uis her/h» line ^lently. S/he looks at the person 
to whom s/he is ^peaking and s^s as mudb of ^e line as s/he can 
remember. When s/he looks at tiie otheor striker, botii s/he and the 
other sneaker should make eve contact. At first the speaker can 
take h€ar/hk iAme and can refer to the ps^pers as ftequently as 
nec^sary. The sentences mi^ be brokai up and may sound a little 
awkward at &8t but, witii some practice, the ^>eaker will be 
able to ssy more words and phrases at a time. 




4. 


When the Gxst weaker has finished, the second speaker says her/his 
lines in the same way. Students are not to be encouraged to 
memorize the lines. Memorization leiuls to mechanical speech. 
By practicing the dialogues in the above manner, students will learn 
the dialogue naturally. 


a ^ ^ : 


5. 


While students are working in pairs on the dialogue, go arotmd 
the room listening and helping with any problems (pronunciation, 
vocabulary, etc.). After students have worked in pairs on the 
dialogue, tiie entire class can work on pronunciation, intonation, 
vocabulary problems. 
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Give the stu<^t8 rotes to play as they deliver the dialogue. Some (mgges- 
titms are: 

— Teacher to student^ or vice versa 

— Friefid to firiaiid 

— Fxieitd to enemy 

— LovK to lover 

~ Employer to employee, or vise versa 

*— Straoger to stntnger 

— P<riiic«iian to dtlsen, or vise versa 

— Wile to huMiaiid, or viae versa 



Submitted by Tfte Ctmsortium Progmn: The experiment in Intematiwmt Living 
and Save the Children, Gateng, indonma. 
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Total Physical Re^Kxise 



Purpo^ 

Brief Description 



Diiectiora 



Variation 



To te«:h langua^ throu^ a series of commands 



Students giire or r^iond to command^ given by the tei^er or another 
s^dent. Ilirou^ a^ve participation and the beneiBt of receiving 
adequate listening time, students are equipped to produce structures 
easily. 



1. Model a series of commands, statifang &e sentence you perform 
tile action. For sample, ^/'Go to the blacklroard/* as you walk 
to the blackboard* 

2. Between three and six students are invited to be seated next to the 
teacher at the front of tiie class. Walk throu^ the commands 
with the volunteers. 

3. Step aside and give the commands to the volunteers occasionally 
mixing up the initial sequence* The volimteers return to their seats* 

4. Model the commands; all students i^peat. 

5. The students, as a class or individually, give ^e commands to the 
teacher to perform. 

6. The students are paired and practice giving the commands to one 
another. 



Hiis oral activity can income a written one by requiting the students 
to write tiie commands either individually in pairs, or as tiie whole 
class. 



Submitted by Th0 Camortium Progmn: The Exfmim&nt in Internationa Living 
end Save the Children, G^ang, iMhn^. 
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Purpose 



To provide stuctoita with c»ai practice in the presentation, practice, 
review, and communication of language learning 



Directions 



PRESENTING NEW MATERIALS 
CONTEXTUAUZING 

Pui^pose: To introduce c<mi^rsations or dialo^ies and to 

intnMiu<^ new vrnmbutory in a c(Mnmuntoative c<mtext 

Procedure: Vihm first introducing a ctmvexsation or dial<^e« show 
tiie visual to the students to ctHitexlualize the 
language for them, to help them Hiink about what 
the dtuation ». At this point, stu(ki£its will often vohin- 
teer voc»bulaiy tiiat is akeady famfliar to Ihem or msQr 
zsk the £n|^ for unfiamiliar w<»rds or phrases. 



ELICITING 
Purpose: 

Procedure: 



To elicit studentrcentered conversations about the 
pictures 

Ask tiie stu^ate to describe the picture, or ask questions 
like the following about each vocabulazy item or situ- 
ation: 

What is it used for? 
Where is it found? 
What does it look like? 
Who uses it? 
How do you use it? 
What do you need tiiito for? 

Questions can be scaled up or down depending on the 
level of the students. Acceptable re^^onses can be sin^e 
words, phnoes, or complete sentences. What is im- 
portant here is to encourage students both to guess and 
to volunteer what they know. This will increase their 
self-esteem and help them to become more active 
language learners. 
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PRACTICING AND REVIEWING 

REPETITION AND SUBSTITUTION DRILLS 

Purpose : To provide ptactiGe of new or weak structures while 
varying and expanding the vocabulary 

Procedure: In a repetition drill, the tether models the utterance 

and stud^ts repeat. 0rst in a laing^ group, then in waller 
groups, and finally individually. Pictures can be used 
to reinforce the utterance. 

Example: 'Td like chicken." 
♦Td like rice." 
"I'd like c^ple juice." 

In a sul^tuticm drill; the teacher models the fmt phrase 
or sentence which the sfoidents rep^t sevex»l times. 
Then the »itatitute item is given as a cue. litis cmild 
be done by lowing a pictiiue or by saying the word(s) 
and showing a picture. The students then say the entire 
{^hurase or sentence, at the same time aibstituting the 
new cue in the previously modeled sentence. To con- 
tinue, the teacher produces the next cue (without 
the phrase or sentence) and the students respond with 
the complete phrase or sentence. 

Example: "I need a ^irt" 
(Cue: ablou^) 
"I need a blouse." 

(Cue: pants) 
*'I need pants." 
The substituted item can be any part of the sentence or 
phrase. 

MEMORY GAME 

Purpose: To practice recall of vcnmbulary or dialogue relevant 
to a picture 

Procedure: Divide the cla^ into 2 teams of equal me. Show the 
entire cla^ a pkture for a very i^ort time, pedit^s 5 
seconds. Allow no writing during this time. Then ask 
members of each team to recall as many words phrases, 
or dialogues in the picture as possible. Each team gets 
1 point for eveiy correctly recalled utterance. The 
team with the mc^ points wins. 

Variations: • In order to win a point, the team must i^U the vocabulary 
correctly. 

• Before sdsowing the picture, tell stud^ts to find as 
many words l^ginning, for example, with the letter M 
as possible, or as many verbs as possible. The team 
wiUi the most points wins. 
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REJOINDER 

Puzpose : To elicit ^propziate xe^otises in 2-line dialogues 

Procedure: The Uxst line in the 24me dialogue is said by the teacher. 

The stut^t AippUes the seccmd Une. Pictures c^ be 
used two ways: either to set the scene or to cue the lines. 
Hie teacher can do this with Hie whole class, part of 
the clasa or individual students. Students, in pairs, 
can also use thi^ technique. 

Exampte: ''What's tfc^ matter?'* 

(€^e: Picture of stomadiache) 
"I have a stomadbiadie." 
(Cue: picture of fever) 
"T have a fever/' 



MAKE SENTENCE OR DIALOGUE 

Purpo^i To practice making senten^ or dmlogues given picture 
oies or given pictore cu^ and oral cues 

Procedure: Show l^e picture to the stud^ts and ask each one to make a 
i^ntence or dialogue about the picture. The students 
can be further oied by giving tiiem an oral cue. 

Example: (Picture: housing problem) 
(Poss^Uecue: leaks) 
"What's wrong?" 
"My sink leaks." 



CATEGORIES 

Purpose: 
Procedure: 



To categorize items in order to i^ow the relationshqss 

Take several copies of the C4iL picture cue book, EVERY- 
BODY'S TALKING, and cut the relevant pictures out 
of the book and mount them on cardboard. Students, 
indhdduaHy, in pairs, or in i^aU groups, must sort 
the cards into categories. The student or team who 
sorts correctly and can ideitify aU of the objects wins. 

Example: (Cards: fiimiture and appliance) 

Sort the cards aa;oniing to which item 
belongs in which ro<nn of the house. 



STORY RECONSTRUCTION 

Purpose: As a culminating actwity, to practice recalling as much 
as posidble from a picture and to practice indirect ^eech 

Procedure: Tell a story about a picUire to the students. Repeat the 
story several times. CaU on each student to recon- 
struct part of the story. 

Example: (Picture: job interview) 

John needs a job. He goes to the employment 
office and later goes to talk to an employer. 
The boss asks him many qu^ons. 
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Variations: 



John fills out an implication fonn and asks 

boss questions about the sahffy and 
working hours. Ifte boj^Uk^ John and 
offers him the job. John accepts. They 
shake hands. 

• tliis can be done orally or written. 

• Greater grammatical control in reconstructung the stoiy 
i^ouid be requifed of uppe^level students. 

• Hie ^itudents at upper levels c<Hild be required to recon- 
struct the stoiy using indirect speech. 



LISTENING CLOZE 

Purpose: To provide practice in listening for setected vootbulaxy 

Procedure: ^ow a picture to the ^dents md tell ^ma a stoxy 
about it or act out a dialc^e about it. Repeat the 
stoiy or the dialogue several times. 'Rien give the students 
a pi^ with the stoiy or dialogue written on it, but 
wit^ ^eral tdm&s nistead of words. the stoxy 
ox dialogue again, Ime by line. The stunts try to 
fill in the blanks m Vaey h&x Ihe word(s). Hie first 
tine ^ould hsnre no blanks in it. 

Example: (PicUire: ccmverse with co-woidkets) 
"What dM you do last w^toid?'* 
" I Pto'etf yoUeybaH" 
"What did you d^lait weekend?" 
**I went swimming and watched T.V.* 

Variations: • Leave blanlbs fc^r some of the words. For example, 
erase every 6th, 7th, 9th, etc. word. 

• Leave a blank for content watds ih&t need to be drilled 
(e.g., all vert»). 



ROLE PLAYS 

Purpose: To provide practke in acting <mt a ccmversation 

Procedure: Using the pictures as cues, studente, in pairs or small 
groups, act out role plays. These can be limited to 
the lan^ai^ originally presented or expanded as much 
as the 8tu<tents can produce. 

STORY TELLING 

Puipose: Ai a culminating activity, to pntctke telling as many 
details as possiUe in stoiy form 

Procedure: Show the studente a picture &at has been prei^nt^ 

£md practiced many tim». Ask them to tell a story, in- 
corporating as many details as possible. 
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Variations: • Toe hi^ber ttie lev^ of the stuii^ts, the mc^ gram- 

matkal contrd they can maintain and the more details 
they can iadbide. 

• This can be played in t^ons, witii the team ghnng the 
most accurate details and/or language the winner. 

• The stories can be written or <Hal. 



COLOR CODES 



Purpose: To provide practice in int^matistng En^iidi structures 
Ihroui^ color 

Procedure: Cut out appropriate pictures from Hie Picture Glossaiy 
ot EVERYBODY'S TALmtG, Mount aU the words 
of ^ same structural categoiy (e.g.. noim« v^) 
on the same c€^ cardboard pa|N»r. U^ig difiEeient 
colors of cardboard p^per f<^ those o^egt^es tot which 
tha» are no pktur^, mate a set of ctdc^^oded cards. 
In other words, a c<miplete set would have pichues 
of nouns m )Sm pi^, picture of vorfas <m grem paper, 
articles written on red p%^, pvonmms on yellow, etc. 
Give students (in small grtmps, pairs, or individually) 
each a set of cards, making sure the vocabulary is appro- 
priate for their level and the course content Ask students 
to mfOie sent^ces. If the cokHr codes ate k^t constant 
during the course, tiiey can be an aid to internalizing 
En^i^ structures. In other w<»ds, a sul^^ct-verb^biject 
sent^ice structure wiU always have tbe same color cocte. 
This way, a student need never learn the names of the 
parts of ^peedb. 

Variation: Give students (tecks of unordered color-coded cards, 

with each deck cmnpdsing one sentosce. Addoneextara 
word to each ^ck before giving it to the students. 
Stud^ts must order the wcmis correctly and dbcard 
the unnecesNiry card. 



CONCENTRATION 



Puipose: As a literacy or word rect^ition activity, to practii^ 
matching wcsrds with impropriate pictures 

Procedure: Cut out the pictures in the Picture Glossal in 

EVERYBODY'S TALKING, and then cut each of 
the <^rds in two so that one half of tiie card contains 
the picture and one half contains the word, for example, 
a bus. Divide the students into small ^ups or pairs> 
and ghre each group a set of matching cards «^ch they 
should lay face down on a fiat surface. The first student 
to play turns up any two cards. If they are a matching 
pair, s/he keeps them. If not, s/he turns them back 
£ace down, and the next player takes a turn and tries 
to make a pair. The player who makes the most pairs 
wins. 



lib 



Variatktns: • "Hie player must ^ the wcmi correctly in order to keep 
the pair. 

• To help non-liteiBte stu<itents, cut the cards in jigsaw 
j^ape so that tibe rouiE^ edges link togetib^. 

• Keq} Hie cards stored or filed in tqpteal cate|(ori(N 
so that stunts are not required to play wi^ cards 
that are un&xniliar to th^. 
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Values Chuifkatkm 



Purpose 



Brief Description 



Direction<i 



Variation 
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To stiniulate ciMsvex!»tion about, and fociu on, potential areas of 
human conflict 



Students are printed with some information whidi require th^nn 
to daiify tibeir valu^ take a stand, or expra^ an qptoion. 



A SAMPLE STORY 

Pretend you are cm a sinking i^hip. Itiere are rubb^ boats amdlatde 
for ycHur rracue. The boats can hoki only a limited amount of 
Mppltes. Youcan^e Amerkmintliedistai»e« If your 
boat makes it Itiere tMy^ you w91 ne^ tiiingB to you 
B^BXt your new lie. 

Look at the list of items you have been given. You can take three 
items from each group. Divide into groups of three to five. Your 
group must d^ide t<^ther i^diich tbinp to take and vMcti things 
to leave l;^hind. You cannot decide individually* 

Remember! Everyone in your group must agree. 



1. Read the story carefiiUy as the students follow alcmg. Problem 
vocatmlaiy items are discussed^ 

2. Break the class into groups to discuss possible courses of action. 

3. E^h group r^ords on brown paper its list of i^mrival items. 
They then present the choice the group came to c<Hisenmis on. 



You can list several po^ble courses of action to get the groups started* 

Editor's Note: The above story is one that is u^ in the classroom 
in The Consortium Pn^ram in Galang^ Indonesia. Many ol^er stories 
(re U or imaginary) in which refugees mi^t face a dilemma in the 
resettlement process would make good material for a values clarification 
story. 

Here is a suggestion &om Piter and Mutoch*s Points of View: 

Hal Bohlman, his wife Judy, and their tiuree children live in a $»naU 
apartment. Ha! works in the Income Tax Divisicm of the government 
Virhcr^ he is a public information officer* Their children are now 12, 
10 and 5 years old. Their plan is for Judy to return to work after their 
youngest child starts elementary school next year. They hope to 
save enou^ money to buy a house because they fed their present 
two-bedroom i^artment is much too crowded. 
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Last week, however, Judy*s father died suddenly of a heart attack. 
They now have to decide what to do about Judy*s mother. Judy's father 
was the manager of a store in a lar^ supramarket diain, so her motiier 
wiU recede a modest, but sufficient, pension from tiie comimny. 
In addition, she will receive the m<mey ftom her husband's insurance 
and will con^ue to receive sodai w^Eare benefits from the government 
In cacdex to avoid inheritam^ tax^ in his will her husband left his 
estate to Judy, with tiie provision that hi» wife woukl have use of it 
as long as ^e lived. 

«lu(^ realizes it w<»ald prolmbly be dmigerous for her mother to live 
alone. Althou#i her health is baskially good f<»r someone her a^, 73, 
^e has had ikys when her heart or arthrii^ acted up. Jutty is afraid she 
mil^thavetrouUetakmgcaxeofhaeself now that ^ is alone, ^eis 
living in the house tiiat and her husband oimed, a three-bedroom 
house hi the suburlM of the same city where Hal and Judy live. 

Hal and Judy's mo^^ never got alot% w^ in the past, but Hal realizes 
that Judy is wocinted abcmt hex moth^. 

Directions: Kteak up into ^ups. Read the possible course of action 
Juii^ and Hal thou^t of. As a group, add to this 
list other possible coui^ of action that you think of. 
Do not try to ^aluate the su^estions; just try to list as 
maxiy as you can. 

1. They can put Judy's mother in a nurdng home and move into 
her house. 

2. Hiey can hire a full-time housekeeper to Uve with Judy's mother. 

3. They can ask grandmother what she wants to do. 

4. They can try letting her live by herself in her own house for a while 
to see if her h^th would permit such a solution. 

5. They can seU her house, put her in a nice nursing home, and buy 
a house for tiiemselves. 



Submitted by The Conmrtium Program: The Expmimwit in International Living 
^dSave the Children, Galmg, Indon&ia. 
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Vocabulary Gaines 



Purpose 



To give students pmctice in imng vocabulaxy items previously 
introduced 



Directions 



's in the Basket? Put some objects in two baskets and covey them 
with doth. Divide the class into two teams and let each student feel 
indde tbe iMukets. Hie gtovcfm i^en list as many ob^ts s»i}o^fade 
tinkat tiiey can identiiy without having seen \hem. The group that names 
the most iHns. 

Bag It. Put an object in a bag without letting the class see it A student 
puts her/his hand in the bag and tr^ to say ^at it is by f^is^ it. 

Word Race, Split the class into anall groups. Kiotocopy a picUue that 
ha$manyobj€^ or actions in it Ghw a copy of the picture to eadi 
group. The group that can write down the most objects (or actions) 
in a given time is the winner. 

J^ck Words. Tsype a word to ei^ student's back, all w(»rds being firom 
the same topic (name of a job, to€^ fcmilding, etc.). The student 
must ask a question before making a gu^ as to what the word mi^t 
be. Tius may be done as a idiole class or in paii^. 

For lower levels, put a picture on a indent's back. S/he tri^ to 
guess what it is whOe standing in front of toe class. The class 
answers **yes" or •*no" to the guises. 

Pass the Basket. Put the class in a circle. Give one student a basket 
with one or more objects in it Play music on a ti^ recorder 
while students pass the basket around the circle. When you stop the 
music, whoever is holding the basket must name the objects. 
Change the objects and repeat. 

Object Gue^ing Game. A student or the teacher holds an object behind 
his or her back. Students tiy to guess what t^e object is by s€Q^ing 
only the name of an object or ui^g a y^/no quest^mi, e4.,"l8 it 
a fruit?" The person holding the object answers **ye8" or **no." 

Running Game. Place a number of items or pictures on a table. 
Divide the class into two teams. Call out the name of one of the items 
as a person from each team runs to the table. The first to pick it up 
gets a point for her/his team. 

To practice numbers or spelling, call out a number or word and 
one person firom each team cakes a piece of chalk, runs to the board 
and writes it (or circle it among a group of numbers or words 
written on the board). This game is more fun if the students have 
to run the entire length of the classroom. 
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Divide the class into two teams and give a number to mtAi person so that 
a student on eadli team has the same number as one student on the other 
te^. Hay tibie running game, but call out a number after calling out 
the name of the object. I%te number will indicate which two students 
have to run. 

Bt^Ttm. Stttcknts stand in a ciide, each diom^ a vocabulary card from 
a pack vduch lellecta ^ «une t^to. Hie tei^i^ or a stud^t throws 
a ball hi^ into the center of the circle and calls out one of the words. 
The studmit with tiiat wosd must try to catch the baU. 

Seat Scramble. Anange chairs in a circle wilta (Mie less chair tiian ^ere 
arepeqpte. Unc^ eiK^ chair put a viM^Jtmlaxy word, with ea^ 
reputed 2 or 3 time& (hie sti«i^t stands in the middte of liie circle. 
S^dSed stud^ts ask harAiim a qu^ticm based on ^ tqsk of the 
vocabulary words, e.g., "What do you want to eat?" The student in 
the center answers ("I want to eat an orange. ") Students with orange 
written under their chairs have to stand and try to trade places. 
The student in the center tries to sit down in an empty chair. Whoever 
is left standing repeats the activity. 

Note: For a prelitexate class use pictures of the object rather than 
the written vocabulary word. 

Treasure Hunt. Divide students into teams. Give each student a list 
of objects to find inside or outside the classroom. Set a time limit 
The first team to return with all the objects is the winner. 

My Word. Students often want to know particular words related 
to their own interests. Students can draw a picture (or bring in the 
real object) and ask the teacher individually for the word in English. 
The student can then write down the words and keep a notebook 
or card file of her/his new words. 

Run and Touch Game. Attach pictures or lists of vocabulary /sight 
words to the board. Divitte the class into two teams and have them 
line up in front of the board. Call out the first new vocabulary word; 
the first member of each team runs to the board, pointing to the word 
or picture representing the word that the teacher calls. The first 
student to touch the correct word or picture gets a point for her/his 
team. The first student then goes to the end of the line and the 
game continues until all members have had a chance to play. The team 
with the most points wins. 

Variations: 

• When a number of new vocabulary or sight words are being 
reviewed, the teacher can make a list for each team with the same 
words but in a different order on eaxh sheet. 

• Students on each team can give directions m EngH^ to help team 
members find the word (in the middle of the list, at the top, 
second won!, etc.) 

• A student can take the place of the teacher to call out the words 
to be found. 
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Fruit Basket. Players sit on chaiis in a circle, except for the player 
who is "it" "It*' i^ves the name of one kind of fruit (c» piece of 
clothing, furniture, etc.) to each play», including h»/himad£, Le., peach, 
pinewl«. etc. Standing in the center, 'it*' airanges a basket by 
calUng out two names, such as pinei^ple and cherries. The players 
with these nam^ must change places. "It" scrambles to get one of the 
empty seats. The player without a chair becomes "it** and tries to 
regain a seat by calling out two more names of fruit. Any two names 
of feuit may be used. If "if* calls out "fruit basket upset,'* every 
player must move to a different seat. 

Twenty Questiotts. One student ^inks of an object and doesn't tell 
the others what it is. The class must ask yes/no questions and try 
to gue^ viiat the object is. (Limit of twenl^ questions) 

Going to Gmndma's, To practice vocabulary in different competency 
areas, students can play a version of the game, "I'm going to grand- 

motiier's and I'm going to take " Stuitent A ssq^s a phrase, 

e.g., "X Uke apples.*^ S2 rep^ the phrase and adds ffiio^^ itmn: 
"I like apples and oranges. " S3 repeats the phrase and adds a third item: 
-*I like apples, oranges and bananas. " The 1^ person (the teacher) 
must say the phrase with all the items previously mentioned. 



Submitted by the Consortium Program: The Experiment in International Living, 
Save the Children and World Education. Phanat Nikhom, Thailand. 
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NOTES ON TECHNIQUES 
AND METHODS 



The previous techniques ate used widely in the Intensive ESL/CO Program 
in Southeast Asia, A number of these tediniques, such as oral dialogues, 
repetition driUs, substitution drills, rejoinder drilb and iinearam dialogues, 
exemplify a methodology known as the Aural/Oral Method. Other raethod- 
ologi^ used in the pfc^rams to varying d^rees are Counseling-Leaumir^/ 
Community Language Learning and the Silent Way. 

The users of this manual may find the following references helpftil. (See BiWio- 
graphy for complete citation.) 

CAL Refui^ Service Center. The Journal. Center for Applied Linguistics, 
Manila, Philippine 

The Joumi^ provides a forum for sharing information about the Intensive 
Program by th<^ who vttsxk in tJie training sites as well m ^tvwe providers 
in the U.S. Five issues have speared since 1982 containing articles on 
educational and cultural aspects of the program, as well as news and informa- 
tion of interest to all those working in refugee resettlement. 

Clark, Ray. Language Teaching Techniques. 

A compilation of favorite ESL techniques, tiiis book demonstrates step by step 
a variety of teaching activities ranging from drUls to com- 
municative games. 

Curran, C. A, Counseling-Leaming in Secor * '^guages. 

This book describes a CounseUng-Leaming abroach as it is applied to the 
learning of second languages, i.e.. Community Langu^e Learning. 

Gattegno, C. Teaching Foreign Languages in Schools: The Silent Way. 

After reading this book, the reader will have a general understanding of the 
Silent Way. 

. The Common Sense of Teachmg Foreign Language. 

This book is a summary of what Gattegno learned in the years since the 
publication of the preceding. This volume presents specifics of the SUent 
Way. Chapter 6 is "Uses of Rods and Charts." 

Ligon, Fred. In Sight. 

This book has been designed to provide practice for low-level learners 
in sight word recogntion. Various sections include form filling out, 
copying and matching exercises, literacy games, and picture stories. 
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Ligon, Fred and S. K., Herman. Ameika, In Sii^t. 

This lH}ok is a coltection of pkture 8t<»ri^ and dkk^gue grkis which make 
clever use of pathos and hvaaat in the ^tua^cms fsx^ by refU^^ in 
their adjustment to life in the U.S. Hie material is ^ropriate for pnu:tice 
at all levds of ESL, as as for dkcussions in En^ish or the native 
language in tibe CO cla^room. 

Olsen, J. Winn-Bell. Communication-Starleis and Other Activities. 

A book of various typ^ of langm^ iH:tivita^ i^imm^brig conveisai^. 
Cai^ter IX is *'Eod Activity." 

Paulston, C. B. and Hhiider, M. N. Teaching English as a Second Language: 
Techniques and Procedures. 

This book outline techniquai tmd procedun^ l^at teachers actual^ 
utilize in ^eir cla^rooros. tlie techni^pies and proc^iuies are 
presented under the disftt^r headings of granunar, ^peaking, pronun- 
ciation, listening compr^enscm, reading, and writing. 

Rohinett, B. W, Teadiing English to Speakeis of Other Langua^: 
Sul^tance and Techniqtie. 

This book is divicted into two m)i^ sections. Tbe first, **Itie En^li^ 
Language," includes a geneml dt^od^ticm of ^e essentibal features of 
gcanunatici^ soimd, and vocalHilaiy systems. T%ie second section, '*Teaching 
Engit^ to Speakeni of Other Lax^ptag»i,** dea^ with pedagi^cal matters, 
sudhi as t^etdbting ccmimuniciUion skiUs, Ims^a^, and culUire. 

Stevick, £. W. Te»diteg Lanjpiages: A Way and Ways. 

A discussion of lai^uage teaching methodolo^^ including Community 
Language Learning and the Silent Way. Chapter 11, ••Some Uses of Cuise- 
naire Rods," includes a description of Stevick *s wdl-known Islamabad 
Technique. 
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LITERACY ACTIVITIES 



bitroducthm 

This section is composad of Literacy Activiti^ and sample worksheets that 
have bom developed by teachefs and supemsors in Southeast Asia in lesponse 
to the need for suitable materials for ESL Iit^»cy instruction for adult learners. 

The acthdties, gan^ and wortt^eets in tbh section r^^nres^t the (kvdopment 
of materials ^ich are wxtliin Hbs speakii^ or Ustosing vocabolanes of the student and 
relevant to Oie leamer, mA pfovWe basic cock^bieaking or word a^ack skills. 
They are des^ned to reinforce lai^uage previously introduced and marred 
aur^ and orally throu^ the regular E8h curriculum. Some of the low level 
activities in l^e ESL Activity Section are also crost-ref^enced to games in this 
section. 

The work^ieets fbund within are sample pages from four sources: Insist by 
Fred Ligon; The Ut^^ Activity Guide by Steve de Bonis and Rob^ Wachman; 
On Time, a CAL puWication; Mwtcy, a puMication of CAL and ICMC. 

It is hoped that toese mat«tfels will stimulate teachers to generate their own 
ideas and activities. The section ^ould be viewed as a working one; users are 
encouraged to m£^ adaptations or expansions to suit their indhndual students' 
n€»ds. 
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LITERACY ACTIVITIES : 1983 



A^bet ^a^icard Activity (I) 

AMs^t Fla^canl Activity (II) 

Alfrfi^iet Fia^aml Activity (HI) 

A^l^i^t Fte^hcanl Activity (IV) 

Ati^iidietkd Activity 

Before or After 

Board Games 

C^itd Letter Activity 

Dbf^im^tion Activity 

Initkl Consonant & Vowd Activity 

Woid Caids 
Lower Case Letter Activity (I) 
Lower Oee Letter Activity (II) 
Low^ Case Letter Activity (III) 

Card Activity (I) 
Name Caid Activity (II) 
Numb^ Canes 
SenteiK^ Str^ Dialogue 
Sight Word R«:(^tion Activity 
^t Word SpeOhig Activity 
^t Wofd He Tac Toe 
Stairs 

Useof Fl^CSiarts 
Wofd Stf^ Reding 



ALPHABET FLASHCARD ACTIVITY ( I ) 

Sul»ntmd the Internationa Camolic Ml^atkm Commlislon Program. Bataan, I^ilipplnes 
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• 


To state the names of the lett^ in the alphabet. 




• 


To sequence letters in alphabetiod cnrder 


Materials 


Alphabet flashcards 

Pocket chart or ot^ier device for displsQnn^ fla^ cards 


Directions 


1. 


Distribute one i^t of ali^babet fla^bcards randomly to the entare cla». 




2. 


Ask *'A'* or *'Who has ^A*?" and direct the stodtent holding *'A** 
to come to the £ront of the room and {^lace the fbi^caxd at 
the cKixeme left sU3e of the pocket dbart and say "A." 




8. 


Point to **A*' fooA cue the whole cla® to say "A." 




4. 


Point to the space to the r^t of "A" and elicit oral production 
of *'B." The student with 'rB*' puts it in the holder and says "B." 




5. 


To review the sequence up to this point: 

Point to "A"; ^nidents say "A." 
Point to •'B"; students say "B." 




6. 


Repeats stepi 4 and 5 until"H" is r^hed. If the class seems to £aid 
this easy, continue; if difficult, stop. 




7. 


OccadonaUy point to lettco^ randomly and elicit dioral, iproup, 
and individual responses. 




ra*«i from the Literacy Aetivil^ GuWe by Stsven De /5on/s and Robert Wachman 
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ALPHABET FLASHCARD ACTIVrTY (il) 

SuNnltted by tf^ tnternatlcMifri Catholic Migration Ccsnmi^ijon Program, Bataan, RiflfppJnes 



Pun>0S€ 


To give students practice in »ying the alphabet ir sequence 


Materials 


Alii^flJset fla^cards 


Directions 


X. 


Teach segments of the al|*abet, e^., A - 1, by holding up alphabet 
fla^caids. Display that portion of the alphabet to be tau|^t. 
Give the model of pr<Hiunciatk>n and ask tfc^ students to repeat 
it in groups or individually. 




2« 


Distriimte one set of lower <»se alpliAbet fla^icards to eadi student. 
Show the alphabet letter **A'* to the stud^ts and ask them to 
pick up the fla^icaxd A/' putting it on the dc^ in front of them. 
Ask the students to **A** loudly. Do this for all the other 
letters of the alj^bet being tau^t. The st»«J^ts then arran^ the 
cards in order. 




3. 


Call Uie name of an al]^bet letter at random. time a letter 
is called, ask the students to show the card of the letter and then 
turn it foce down. 

With some alphabet cards up and some lace down, ask the 
students to read the cards chorally individtmUy. Tliis procedure 
is continued until all of the cards are f(u:e down. 




4. 


Collect the cards. 




Takjn from tfie Literacy Actiwitiai Guide by Smen DeBonls and Bobert Wachmsn 



ALPHABET FLASHCARD ACTIVITY (ill) 

Submitted by ^ InternatHmal Ca^ic Miyatiwi Commi$««i Progfani, Bataw, Phltipfrines 



Putpose 


To give students practice in spelling their own names 


Materials 


Mt^abet £bshcazds (sufficient alphabet fla^icazds ^ould be availaUb 
to ^pell the name of my i^tudent in class ) 


Directions 


1. 


Spread out alphabet fla^cards on a table. 




2. 


Ask one student to come to the talde and arrange the alphabet 
fla^cards to spell out the student's full name. Have the student 
put the letters in correct order on the dialkboard tray so all 
students can see them. 




3. 


Ask t*ie ^dent, "How do you spell your name?" 




4. 


The student answers by reading eadi letter in her/his name. 




5. 


The otiier students observe and Hstai to see if the name is being 
spelled correctly. If a mistake is made, any student recognized 
by the teacher <»n try to correct the error. 


Variations 


• 


B^in tije game by having the students out their family names; 
the game can then be repeated by having the students spell their 
first names. 




• 


The class can be divided into two teams, with a member from team A 
being elected to arrange the letters in her/his name and then spell 
out the name. Members in team B will correct any mistakes made. 
Then, a member from team B arranges the letters in her/his name 
and tmm A corrects any mistakes nKuJe by tt»e member firom team B. 
The t«am whose members make the least mistakes wins tlie game. 




• 


Write the name of a student on the blackboard Incorrectly (omit- 
ting letters, erroneous sequencing, etc.). The ^udent whose name 
has been missj^lled arranges the letters correctly. If the student 
makes any mistakes in trying to arrange the letters in her/his name, 
s/he can ask any of tlie other students to come up and help. Once 
the correct arrangement is made, Uie student spells out the name. 




• 


The teacher can also use number flashcards. Student(5 arrange 
their ID numbers using the procedures above. 




Takm from the Literacy Activities Guiife by Steven DeBonis and Robert Wxhman 
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ALPHABET FLASHCARD ACTiVrrY(IV) 



Submltisd toy it» f n^mationii Cath«llc Mlgratifln CommUsion Proarsm. BatMn, Fhil^nHMs 



To red^snis^ name the tetters of tbe al{^bmU3«t 



Materials 



Alphe^t flashcaids 



Directions 



1. 



Distribute one get of alfdiabet fla^M»rds to tiie ^dents. 



2. Call <mt letters midi»dy (not in ali^abeticai order). 

3. The sti«ient viho has the tetter called hcdds up the tett^ 
and says its name. 

4. Hie dass looks at the tetter and tep^ta its name. 

5. After a dHmk of tl^ e^i^babet (<» ^ v^ole alphabet) has been 
compteted in this ftidiion, eue the studoits to trade cards 
among themsehr^. The activity ^ then repeated. 



• ^stud^t holds up her/his tett^,sa^ its name, then calls another 
letter. The student who has that letter holds it up, says 
its name, and calls a 3rd letter, etc. 



Taken from the Literacy Activitiei Guide by Steven De Bonis and Robert WacHman 



Variations 



Let the students call out the names of the letters. 
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ALPHABETICAL ACTIVITY 

SuteTiitted by the International CatiidU: Miration Commisstfoo Program, Bataan, Philippines 



Purpose 


To enable students to alphabetise the fust, second, and third letters 
in Uieir names 


Materials 


Name cards 






FIRST LETTER ALPHABETIZATION 


Directions 


1. 


Distribute family name cards to owners. 




2, 


Ask whose name b^im with "A." 




3. 


Those students who think theix masm begin with "A" stand, 
pointing to the first letter on their name cards. 




4. 


If correct, cue theii« students to b^gin formation of a line. 
If incorrect, students are asked to sit down. 




5. 


Continue calling or eliciting subsequent letters of the alphabet. 
This activity continues until all students are standing and the entire 
alphabet has been called out. 

SECOND AND THIRD LETTER ALPHABETIZATION 




1. 


Ask all students whose names begin with a particular letter 
to stand, form a line in front of the class, and di^lay their 
name cards. 




2. 


Instruct each student to point to the second letter in her/his name. 




3. 


Ask if anyone's second letter is *'A." 




4. 


Continue as with steps in 'first letter alphabetization." 




Taken from the Literacy Activitiei Guide by StBven DeBonis and Robert Wachman 
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BEFORE OR AFTER 

&ibm{tted by tnt^tmtkmiM Qithoilc Misration Commission Program, Bamn. PhilifHiines 



Puipose 


To sequence the letters of tlie i^i^abet l^n al{d»abetical otd^ 


Materials 


FoUow-up woriodieeto, if desiied 


Directions 


I. Write an unaequ«iced s^s of l^tors vertically on the board 




with bleaks on eitbar fa both sicte(s) of the lett^. 




2. Students orftHv irive tiie letter thet comes befofe or after (as botil). 




i»K»»ding to the positk>n of the blank. The blank can be mied in 




as well. 












M 




™ T , 


Variation 


Print a single letter of the ali^abet on the blackboard. Say other letters 




and ask tituitents whether ttey come "before" or **aft«*' the printed 




letter. Afteir students demonstrate their undmtandii^, ^taUi^non- 




veribtal cues as f<Hlow8: staul^ts point to their left to hidkaite before, 




to their ri^t to indicate after. After gei^ral understanding and ability 




have been demmistrat^, ask students to do it with tJieir ey^ dosed 




or h^a down to more accuratdy monitor individual ability. 




Worksheets like the following axa be pmsid out for homework or worked 




on individually or in pahrs during class. 
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SAMPLE WORKSHEET 



1-16 

NAME frTrt<Y LA?, I 


WHAT BEFORF OR AFTER 9 








* 
















T) ,. 






a 












Y 












A 


(; . 














-< 














< 







Taken from the literacy Activities Gutdd by Stsven DeBt^is and Robert Wachman 
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BOARD GAMES 



S ubmi t te d by The Consortium Pit^iram, Gatang, Indonesia: 

Hie Experiment in int^T(atk>ndl tivii^ and Save the Children 



Purpose 

Number of Bayers 
Materials 



Directions 



Note 



To reinforce recognition of sight words a^ociated with various survival 
situations in the United States 



Two or more 



Board Game 

Dice or numbered flashcards (1 - 7) 

A different marker (or token) for each student 



Students put thek markers in the upper left-hand ccwmer of the board. 
Students move their markers by i^rowing dice or picking a card. 
The box each student lands on ^ows her/him what information to use 
when filling out the corresfK>nding worksheet. 



After each move indicated by the dice or card, the student should also 
move her/his marker to the next comer box before throwing the dice 
(or picking the card) again. Moving to the next comer box makes it 
impc^ble to have more than one element &om ^ch row. 

Board games can be developed for a number of survival situations 
in the United States. For additional board game sug^stions for ordering 
in a restaurant, addressing an envelope or boarding an airplane, see Fred 
Ligon's America, In Sight. 



ERIC^ 
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SAMPLE BOARD GAME 



NAME 



LOIS 


























23 BMiU ST' 



14 1^ no. 



59 A 5T. 




76 AW4E«fe 



6) B Ave. 



ID 



Taipei? from In Sight Frmf Ugon, The Bxpwnmt in IntSfmtiom/ LMng. 
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CAPfTAL LETTER ACTIVITY 

Subrntmi by tb6 intsrnstion^ Ca^tolk: Mtgration CcHnmisslon Program, Baiaan. Fhiiipplnes 





To lecc^nize, rei^ and sequence in aij^abetioil order coital letters 
A-F, G-Z 


Materials 


Coital letter fla^catds 
Pocket chart 


Dif«ctions 


1. 


Hang a pocket chart on the board and scramble letters A • F on 
tile desk. 




2. 


Hold up fla^caid "A"; students read. Put flashcaid "A" 
in the upp€sr left corr^ of the pocket duurt. 




3. 


Point to ttte ^pace at fee r^t of "A" ain) elknt "B" from a stud^it 
or students. When the re^xsnse **B" is i^en, caU on a student 
to choose flashcaid **B** from the pile and put it next to "A.** 
(If no one in the class can r^pond, the teadier models.) The class 
reiKis the ^uence "A," **B.** 




4. 


Rep^ step 3 until all letters (A-F) are sequ^iced left to right 
on the cl^. 




5. 


Scramble ttie sequence of letters. Students re^quence and rerd. 

After a group of letters have been sequenced: 

a. Point to the letters hi random order; the class reads. 

b. Cue imtividual ^^ents to nan^ ^lecii^ letters out of 
alphabetical order and then to reiuit a sequence. 

c. Mixupfeeorderof agroupoftheflashcards.putt^someln 
the pocket chart upside down, etc. Students come up, 

put them in proper order* and read. 

d. Can out ii«ixvidual letters; sfcidents pull them off the chart 
and put thmn on the table. 

When all letters are on the taWe, call on students to re-sequence 
and read. 




Taken from the Literacsy Activi^ Guidd by Smen DeBanls and Robert Wachman. 
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DISCRIMINATION ACTIVITY 

Submitted by «ie Intemationri CathoJlc Mlgratiofl CommiMton ProsraiTi, Bataan. Phil^>pines 



To circle a shape (pies^ted in a s^ies of ^lapes) vliich is the same 
as tlie sample shape 



Materials 



Same mxd mSSmeot W<»rk^ieet 

A board woo chart whidi c<mtaais the ^one-DlfiEarstit 

exercises as on the worksheet. 



DirectLons 



1. Put ^me*IMj^er«^t duirt <m bottfd. (If &e dicfft is not 
ai^fdlai^ draw the examples on board.) 

2. Point to the sample {iu^pe (to ^ left of the vertical line) andthen* 
oneatatime.totheshap^to^ii^tof theinie. Aaeachdiape 
ispomtedto,eUcit(cue,if i^cessary) ^ fagnsase of IMFFERENT 
or SAM£ from the stud^ts. (If students cannot re^KHid, teacher 
nu>dels.) 

3. When the shape fcat is the same as the sample is reached, 
circle it. 

4. a student up to do ike second example following the same 
procedure, but the ^ent now takes ^ teadier's role. 

5. Can up another stud^t to do the third example, and so forth. 

6. Ttie worksheet is then handed out to seated students to complete 
individtiaUy. The t^u:!^ monitors. (If difficulties in doing Uie 
woriEsheet arise, students can he^ each other.) 

7. Check finished papers either individually or by having students 
check their papers against the chart. 

8. Hand out other Same-Different worksheets for homework. 
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SAMPLE: SAME ANt) DIFFERENT WORKSHEET 



INAME 



1 circle: 

O 


O (O) V 

• * 




^ o 


A 




' >M 


A 


LA 


AIX — A 


O 






A O 








] ^ O 



Taken from Literacy Actlvrties Guide by Steven DeBonis and Robert W^man 
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INITIAL CONSONANT & VOWEL ACTIVITY 

Submitted by the Intemationrt Catticriic Migration Commission Program, Bataan, Philippines 



Purpose 
Materials 

Directions 



To discriminate common initial sounds of various words 



Visuals whose objects' nan^s begin with the same initial letter or sound 
Word cards that correspond with the visuals 



1. Tape three visuals on the board which repr^ent actions or things 
(previoioly learned, if possible) that all b^in with tibe same initial 
letter Bxsd sounds Le., MAN, MEN, MOP. 

2. Point to first visual; studoits ^lentiJfy. (If students are unable to 
identify, the teacher models and students repeat.) 

3. After all visuals have been identified, return to tiie first visual and 
the stud^ts again identify. 

Hold up the word card tiiat corr^ponds wit^ the visual; 
students read. 

4. Point to initial letter and students xmme that letter. Tape a 

word card under tiie visual. (If the teacher wi^^, s/he can put the 
word cards on the desk and have students come up and match the 
word cards with the visuals, e^>edally if tibie written words for these 
{^icular visuals have been previou«dy introduced.) 

5. Give students flashcards with the initial consonant or vowel that 
was introduced. Say a series of words and evtsey time the students 
hear a word foegijming with the initial sound, they hold up the 
flashcards. 

Note: Inst^ of uang word cards for st^ 3, i^e name of each 

visual can be written at the bottom of the visual and folded 
tmd^ so as not to be vidble to the students. During st^ 3, 
they are unfold^ and become visible to the students. 

6. After this activity is completed, do it e^gain, but with another initial 
sound. Students are tl^ given flashcards witii both initial letters 
(or 1/2 students are ^ven flashcards of 1st initial letter and 1/2 are 
given flashouxls of 2nd initial letter). Say a series of word? and 
students hold up 1st or 2nd flashcard v^^en they hear the appro- 
priate init^ sound. 

7. Shuffle the visuals (and/or cards); students grov^y tiiem 

acc<»ding to initial c<msonant (or vowel). When this is fini^ed, the word 
cards are matched with the visuals. The cards axe read and initial con- 
sonant (or vowel) noted. 
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• Ask students to give all t^e words they know that begin with the 
iiiitial consotmnt or vowel that was introduf^. The teacher 

or a student writes these words on the board. 

• Tape a sei^ of word cards or visual on the board. Students group 
them by initial cona<M)ant (orvow^) and nan^ tiie initial 
consonant <or vowel). 



Taken from the Literacy Activities Guida hy Stsvw DeSonis and Robert S/I^hman 



KEY WORD CARDS 



Submined by the intematicma] Catholic Motion Commission Program, Bataan, Philippines 



Purpose 
Materials 

Brief Description 



Directions 



ERIC 



To recognize, name, and sequence kitbm of ^e ali^bet 



Cardboard paper 
Marking pens 



The alphabet can be taught or reinforced by linking eadi letter to 
a "key" word (or words) which b^^ins wiUi that letter. The key words 
axe represents both with pictures or drawings and witi) their written 
forms. For example, for the letter "A" (we suggest b^inning wi^ only 
capital lett^), s^tdents wmiM be shown a card witii the capital letter 
"A* ' printed on it, a picture or drawing of an apple (or other object 
whose name starts with "A**) and the word "APPLE," The key word 
for '"B" couW be "BOY,** for **C** it couW be "CAT," etc. Siane teachers 
prefer to use only the letters and picture and not write out the key 
words. 

There are several advantages of using key words: 1) they are handy 
devices for ren:»mberii^ the letters; and 2} in ax^Ution to learning tiie 
names of the letters, the students learn one sound of eadi lettCT. 
Key words can also be a means of introducing or rehif orcing words 
txom the curriculimi guide. 

A su^^ted variatMin is to elidt key words from tibe students and make 
the cards in claK. 

COMPLETED KEY WORD CARDS 

1. Show the students a key word card and, pointing to the letter, elicit 
(or tell, if necmary) the name of the letter. 

2. Point to the picture on the card and el&at or tell the name of the 
object. 

3. Point to the written key word and elicit or tell the word again. 

4. Repeat these steps for the succeeding letters of the alphabet. 



It is important to: 

1) review all previously introduced letters/key words befori' 
introducing each additional letter, and 

2) introduce letters in chunks of three — four letters, reviewing previous 
chunks before introducing ner,' material. 
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ELICITATION TO PRODUCE KEY WORD CARDS 

1. Show the key word cazd which has only tbs IstA&c ^ted on it. 

2. Point to and elicit or tell the name of the letter. 

3. Aak students, **Whitt ^igUsh word begins with "B?" (Itie use of 
a bilii^ual aide may be nec^sary at tibdb point.) 

4. Draw a picture of this word on the Uac^ard and ask the class. 
"Like this?** If the class affirms, draw a picture on the key word 
card with a marker. If not, try agsdn or ask a ^dent to draw 

the picture. Hie teacher <»r student draws the picture on the keyword 
oard when i^re^ent Is r^Mih^. 

5. AUempt to elicit Q>dUng of the key word. (If none of tdie students 
have the ^lUng, the teacher wiU have to supply it.) 

6. Point to and elicit the names of the letter, picture and word 
(In that order). 



• If written words are not to be used, the promJure stops with #4. 

• Key word cards can be put on the wall at one time or introduced 
gnuiually in chunks. 



Taken from the Limwa^ Activtti«i Guide by Steven l^Bofils said Robert Wachman 
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LOWER CASE LETTER ACTIVITY (I ) 

Submitted by lha imsmatloflti CathiHic Migration Commis^ ?fi>§tm, Bairn), Fhiilfipines 



Puipose 



Matemis 



Directions 



ERIC 



• To recognize, name and sequence in alphabetical order lower case 
tettors 

• To link apf^ropriate lower case letters with previously presented 
uppercase 



Upper and lower case flash<^irds 

Pocket chart with two rows - one for u^Jer case and one for lower 



1 . Review steps in Capital Letter Activity. 

2. After all coital letters (A-F or G-Z) are sequenced in the pocket 
chart, hold up a set of lower case letl^ flasdwards and put them 
face up on the desk or stand them on the blackboard. 

3. Point to the capital "A" and elicit a response. 

4. Point to space dii«;tly below the "A,*' point to the pile of lower 
case letter flashcards and invite a student to come up and place the 
g^piopriate lower case letter with tiie upp&c case letter. The student 
states the name of the letter, and the class repeats it. 

5. After all lower case letters are placed in the chart, remove the 
capital letters and scramble the lower case. The students 
re>sequen(^. 



rakpn from (he Literacy Activities Guide by Steven DeBatiis and H'jh'rt iVjchmun 
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LOWER CASE LETTER ACTIVITY (II) 

&jbmittdd by the In^imatioma Cathdic Mi^atlim Commimum Program. Batran, PhiliMifms 



rllfpOSc 


* X 0 lusntixy lower case leirers 




• To sequence lower case lett^ in a^habetical order 




juotvet i6tm uasacaras 




Pocket chart 


Ulrecnons 


X* VJlIVG IOW67 Cm6 iloSnCMllS vQ inuIVIUURi 9VUUml%0 ur vj*Aj« 




'Hie stents sequeiM:e tl:^ in the pocket <diart. 




2. Remove letters from 1^ diart, one at a time, in random order. 




As a letter is removed, it is ^own to the class. Individuals read 




the letter; the ynhole class reads the letter; then the flashcaxd 




is put on ihe d&k. 




3. Call out a letter. A student comes up and diooses the correct 




lower case flashcanl vfhidn s/he fdac^ in the chart. 




4. Step 3 is repeated until all lower case letters are in the chart. 




5. Students are called on to re-sequence the letters. 




Takm from the Literacy Activities Gukie by Swwn DeBonis and Robert Wachman 
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Putpose 
Materials 



To identify ami name \ov^ case letters 



Word cards 

I^wer (»se letter fla^caids (optional) 



Dtrectioi^ 



1. Paste word cards written in lower me letters on the blackboaid 
(preferably si^t words or ^dents' names). Call out letters A-F« 
one at a time. 

2. As a tett^ is called, ii»iividual stud^ts come up and point to that 
lett^ in each word in \i^ich it o<Knir$. 

3. Point to letters at raiKiom within the word strips; students 
re^MHid by mding that letter. 




Takm from titeracy Actiwitws Guide by Smen ChBonis and Rohert Wachman 
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NAME CARD ACnViTY ( I ) 

Submitted by the Im^matiwiai Caddie Mlyatl<m Commission Program, Bat»fi«, Phtttj^jines 



Purpose 


To recognize and name letters found in stucknts' names 


Mateiiate 


Student name cards printed in all capitals 


Directions 


1. 


Distribute nan» cards to all stud^ts. 




2, 


Call out a letter (in or out of alfdiabetical ofder). 




a 


Students hold up their name cards if they thmk that letter 
sf^ais in their names. 




4. 


on each student ¥*o is holding up her/his rame card to point 
to the lettOT on her/his card. 


Variations 


• 


Call out a letter. Any student who tiiinks that the letter is in herAiis 
name stands up. The first stodait to stand up gets a point, but only 
if s/he can point to the letter on her/his name card. Keep score by 
putting points next to the students' names on the chalkboard. 




• 


Put a ntunber of names or si^t word cards <m the board or in the 
pocket chart. Point to each word and elicit or read the word. 
Hien call out a letter. Volunteers come forward and point to each 
incidence of that letter in the words posted. If the volunteer makes 
a mistake or misses one or more examples of tiie letter, another 
volunteer (or the teacher) mayas^. 




Taktm from the tltsracy Activiti«s Guide by Steven DeSmis and Robert Wachman 
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NAME CARD ACTIVITY ( II ) 

Submitted lay the intamationai Catholic Mixtion Commistiun Pro^tMn, Bataan, Philippines 



Pufpose 



Materials 



Directions 



Note 



ERIC 



• To jrect^nise aiKl naic^ letters found in stuc^ts' nam^ 

• To sequence the alplu^t 



Name cards 
Alphabet fiasiu^ods 
Pocket chart 



1. Hold up a student name card witfj the letter "A" in it for all to see. 
Studoits read tibe name (if possiUe). 

2. Point to the letter "A** and elicit "A." 

3. Put fla^card "A** in the pocket chart to left side. 

4. Follow the same procedure for the subsequent letter. (If a letter 
cannot be found within a student's name, the teacher introduces 
its fla^card independently.) 

5. As letters are sequenced, cue review by pointing to each letter again 
rapidly, beginning with tiie first letter in the sequeiM^e, e.g., 

after **£'* is placed in the chart, the teadier cu^ chcsral produc 
tion of "A, B, C, D, E." 



It is suggested that the alphabet be broken into chunks of seven 
letters and only cm or two diunks be introduced on one day. 

Previous chunks ^ould be review^ prior to introduction of succrod- 
ing chunks, i.e., if you are going to introduce a chimk beghming 
wilii "G," first review "A-F.** 



Tak&i from the Literacy Activities Guide by Si8\vn DeBonIs and Robert WIgchman 
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NUA/SER GAMES 

Suismined by The ConsortHim PitHPwn, Pharwt Nikhom, Thailand: Ths Exfwsriment in InterfWtional Living, 
Save the Children Federation, and World Education 



Purpose 
Directions 



To practice identifying, naming, and counting numbers 



Numbers and Colors Put a number of differ«it colored cuisenaire rods 
or cdored cards on a talde and cover them with a cloth. Uncove. them, 
let the cla^ look at them fcMr a ^rt time, then cover them again. 
Ask «ie class "How many?" and **What color?" 

Number Snatch Divide cla^ into two teams and assign everyone a number 
so that a person on one team has the same numb^ as a person on Uie 
oth«c team. Arrati^ everyone in a big circle and put an unbreakable object 
in the center. Teacher (or a student) calls a number. The person from 
each team with that number runs and tries to get the object. Hie person 
to get it wins a point for her/his team. 

Number SvAtch Put students in a circle and ass^ them each a number. 
Numbers should be consecutive but may l^gin anywhere. One student 
stands in the center of the circle and <^ out two niunbers. "Hiose 
students try to switch places before the student in the middle takes one 
of the places. Whoever is left in the center calls two more numbers. 

Count the Claps Bring a student to the front of the class and have 
her/him stand facing the blackboard with her^lus back to the class. 
The teacher or a student cl^s her/his hands a number of times. The 
student facing the blackboard has to say the number of claps. 

Number Une Up Give a card with one number (0-9) to each student. 
Call out a two-, three-, or four-digit number, depending on the level of 
the class. Students line up holding number canis to make the number. 

Counting Activities The following activities may help build fluency in 
counting. 

1) Write many numbers on the blackboard in random order. 
Give a student a pointer. The student says any number and 
points to it, or s^e points to a number and another sUident 
says what it is. 

2) Put the class in a circle. Have students count consecutively. 
Go around and around the circle, counting higher and higher. 
Students may also count backwards, or by twos (2, 4, 6, 8, 
etc.). 

Number Guessing Game Teacher or a student holds a number of coins 
or small objects in her/his hand. Another student tries to guess how 
many objects s/he is holding. 

Find Your Number Give each student a card with a number on it, 
two people having each number. Blindfdd everyone and have tb^m 
walk around, saying their numbers, until they find the person with the 
same number. 
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SENTENCE STRIP DIALOGUE 

Submitted by Hm International Cathcrfic MJfratlcwi Ownm}wi»i Pn^am, Bataan, PhiHppkies 



Purpose 

Materials 

Directiom 



ERIC 



To intsroduce students to lading through orally mastered material 



Sentence strips 



1. Ask two students to do a short dial<^^ from the day's lesson. 

Example: Q - WHAT DAY IS TODAY? 
A - TODAY IS MONDAY. 

2. One student repeats Uie opiestkm as the starip with the written 
(^^on is held up. Tlie da^ rmU. 

3. Point to the Gsst word of the qu^on. 

Example: WHAT, and students read 

4. Cut the first word off tioie strip. 

5. Steps three and four are repeated until all the words are cut off, 
including any punctuation. 

6. Shuffle the cut>up words and punctuation marks, then give a strip 
to each student. 

7. The student restmctures the sentence on the pocket chart, reading 
as s^e goes al<mg. 

6. Follow stei» 2-7 with the answer strip. 

9. Wiien both qu^ion and answer have b^n re-formed, start removing 
the words at random and give them to the stuctents, who then put 
them l^ck in their proj^ places. 

Fxampie: WHAT (DAY) IS TODAY? 

(The word in pareath^es is removed 
by the teacher and i^laced by the 
students.) 

10. Scramble the sentences in the pocket chaot; students unscramble 
thenL 

Example: Q ~ DAY TODAY IS WHAT? 

WHAT DAY IS TODAY? 

A ~ MONDAY TODAY IS. 
TODAY IS MONDAY. 
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Variations 


The following activi^s can be include for initial consonant or vowel 
sound xe<^%nition: 




1) 


Say vsmbus words induded in the strip saatesm^; stodents must 
identify the initial consonants by holding up il^caids 
or circling them on a consonant recognition ^leet. 




2) 


A student reads a woid tstm a strip, identifi^ tlie initial consonant 
(or vowel sounds). 




3) 


The sUidbnt r^uis a woard from a slr^, identifies the initial cons<mant 
(or vowel), and gives all the words s/he knows that beghi with 
that letter. 


1 


4) 


Fdd under smne of the letters of two w<mls and combine the viMhle 

TODAY? TODAY IS MONDAY.), ^ tettfto cm fdd under 
aU of the tetters of l^NDAYex^pttibefii^k^wingjut^tiieM 
visitde. Next,f<dduni^^DofDtQrl^svhigju^ the AY visible. 
Johi the M wiHi AY making MAY. The stutots read. Next, fold 
undter tihe HAT of WHAT tearing the Wvidl^. Join the W with 
to get WAY, and we stuiteni^ read, in tnui manner, many words 
with famfliar ^selling patterns and soun<te cim be formed. 

Note: Hiis is not a beghming activity. It shmild be d<me only after 
the ^dteats have acim^iitefafale si^t wcad vocabulary or 
wend attack skills and essp&^tm with s^teoce stri^ activities. 
Take into consideration the irr^uteriii^ of En^ish ^idling 
md prominciation, and ti^ not to confuse the students. 




5) 


The dialogue, after having been presimted in word strqps, can further 
be divikled into individual lettora. Tb^se tetteis would be scrambled 
and lestructured, one word at a time, until the soitences are xe-formed. 
Another activity could be the makii% of other words from the 

have a good slg^t w(mi vocalmlaxy arid some i^pelHng skills befcnre 
attemptii:^ them. 




6) 


As your class prepresses, you can te^ the dass retantion of pre- 
viously learned material with this activity. Put a selection of word 
strips from previous lessons in a pocket chart. Let your students 
use them to form tiieir own dia]<^ues. 




Expanded Sentence Strqi Dialogue 




This activity cm be done in switching tjxm questions beginning with 
WHAT or WHERE to questions beginning with any form of TO BE, 
TO DO, or CAN. 






Go from the initial: WHAT IS TODAY? 

TODAY IS MONDAY. 






to the expanded dialogue: IS TODAY MONDAY? 

YES, IT IS. 

^ — - . ■ < nm. ■■^ uuu., . 
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Use the following st^: 

1. The initial dialogue strip activities are completed and on a pocket 



WHAT DAY IS TODAY? 
TODAY IS MONDAY. 

2. Stud^ite sm caUed nptm to oxaU^ ghre the expanded dialogue. 

IS TODAY M<»«3AY? 
Y^. IT IS. 

3. Do not i»«sent a new question str^, but encourage Uie students 
to manjnilate the wvnds fxom the initial sts^ to f(mn the new 
question. AU tlie wcods a&d punctuatkm ne^sffiury to form the 
new quei^cn ai» alr€»^ ens the podket chart. It^ up to the 
students to find the words and to structure them conrectly. 

4. After l^qu^srtton strip is fonnedtin'i^SQDt the answer str^): 
YES, IT IS. 



Taken from tfie Litaracy ActivHiet Guide by Steven Dedonisand Robert Wachman. 




^art. 
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SIGHT WORD RECOGNITION ACTIVITY 

Submitted by The Comoftkim ProsF^* Galang, Indonasia: 

Thd Exp^ment in Internationdi Livrr^ and Save the Children 



Purpose 

Materials 

Directions 



Variations 



To practice spelling and prommciation of sij^t words 



4 to 5 decks of a^habet flashcards 



1. Divide students into groups and give eac^ gnmp a deck 
of alji^bet flashcards. 

Z Say a word; each grcmp forms the w€»rd with its flashcards. 
The s^dents of the first group to fini^ raise ^eir hands. 

3. The group l^en is required w pronmmce and spc^ tiie word* 
Aiirard one point to tiie team tibiat forms the word, one point for 
the correct spelling, and one point for the correct pronunciation* 



• Ask the students to form sentence. 

• Ask the students to form three or mote words at one time. 

• One group can make a wonl, fc^lowed by a word made by another 
group to make a sentence (or a stc^). 

• For the highest level, ^y one word; the groups make sentences 
using the word. 



SIGHT WORD SPELLING ACTIVITY 

Submitted by The Q>n»»tium Pro«^nam, Qatang, indor^h: 

Th« Exf^imem in tnto'natioiial Living and Save the Oiildr^ 



Purpose 



Materials 



Directions 



Variation 



To recc^^oise the letters in m^t words and aznmge the l€:ct<eis to make 
the si^t w<»d8 



Alphabet cards 
2 pocket dbiarts 
S^t wc^dcfods 



1. Dismay same si^t word cards on the wall at the front of the class- 
room ("First name," "No smoking,** "Number," etc.). 

2. Divide the ^tudoits into two groui»i and give eac!« ^roup a pack 
of alidiabet cards, being sure that aU the letters needed to make 
the si^t words are availaMe. The pocket n^iarts are hung on 
^ b^kboard for eadh group. 

3. Ask one student to come forward feat! each group. Say one of 
the si0st words di^ayed on the wall lasd ask the stud^ts to get all 
the letters needed for that ^Ight wiml and Insert them into the 
pocket chart. The one vi^o can make the word fvst is tiie winner. 



For higher levels this acthnty can be done by having students write 

the sight word. The pocket charts can also be used to unscramble (sort) 

the letters in the words. 



ERIC 
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SIGHT WORD nC TAC TOE 

Submitted by The Ckmsortfum Program, Galang, Indonesia: 

The Ex^ment in Inwnationa! Livtr^ and &ve the Children 



iHirpose 

Number of Players 
Materials 

Directions 



Variation 



1 



To practice the recognition of sight words 



Two 



Si#it wonl tic tac toe sheet 
Different markers for each student 



Play like ordinary tic tac toe. However, the students must identify 
and say aloud the sight word in the box where they want to put 
their marker. The first student to have three markers in a row wias. 



Provide fla^cards that correspond to each of the words on the s^t word 
tic tac toe sheet. Each pair of students can have its own set of flashcards. 
The student must fiad the matching flashcard before putting 
down her/his marker. 



SAMPLE TIC TAC TOE 



S16HT WORD TIC TAC TOE 



U\UNDRY 


POST 
OFFICE 


BANK 


POLICE 


PHARMACY 


DRU© 
STORE 


INFORMATION 


MARKET 


GROCERY 



Takm from in Sight liy Fred Ligmi, The Experiment in Intermtim^ Living 



1S7 
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STAIRS 



Sut>mitted by The Consortium Progr»n. Gaiang, tndonesia: 

The Experiment in tnt^^iattona] Living and Save the Qiiidrsn 



Purpose 



Nun^er of Wayeis 
Materials 



Directions 



• To practice reiding md counting numbers 

• To practice si^t word recognition 

Whole class, prefen^Iy divkied into scnaU groups of 4-6 players 



Stairs board game 
Dice or number^ mds 
A token p^ player 



Each player throws dice (ax picks a number <mrd £rom a pack of 
cards). Each player moves her/his marker along ttie line saying 
the number and/or si^t word vhen landing on a square. Stairs in 
a box determine if the player goes forward or back. The winner is the 
first person to reach the last square. 



92 



IS8 



, 

SAMPLE STAIRS BOARD GAME 




Taken from In SJfiht by Fred Ligon, The Experiment in Intemational Living 



isy 
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USE OF FLIP CHARTS 

Submitted by the Internatlomri CathiMic Mifration C<»nmisri<^ Prc^tm, Bata^, Hitlif^lnes 



Purpose 
Material^ 



Directions 



O OA 

ERIC^ 



To give students pisu^tice in the ''sminding out" of various words 



Any one of the following types of flipcharts 




Si* 



I. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 



7. 



at 



W 
@ 





Hold up the flip chart and identify the sound to be practiced, 
e.g., -IGHT 

Turn the p^es of the flip chart and have the class ''sound out" 
the words that are formed. This ^UHild be done twice. 

Individual students are (billed on to read the words. 

The class as a ^ole tm^ £rom the flip chart. 

jDictate twelve — Hfteen words &om the chart (or others in the 
same pattern) to the students. The word endings or b^innings, 
e.g.,— IGHT or WALK— should be left on the board so the students 
can refer to them if necessary. 

The students tesd the words back to the teacher, dictating the 
spelling. The words axe writt^i on the blackboard with a number 
beside each word: 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 



tight 
fight 
si^t 
might 



Randomly read the words on the blackboard. Students call out 
the numbers of the words s& fast as they can. 



• CaU out the numbers landoml^, and then the students quickly 
^ate the words. 

• Individual stud^ts read words of their dioice tn^ the board 
and the rest of tiie class guesses whidh numbers were stated. 

• For more advanced classes, dictate five — six words which contain 
the root word {»&cticed, e«g.« lifted, ti^tiy, etc. 



AiUfJted from Comiminlcrticm Starttft by Ju<fy Wim Bell Ohon, Alemmy Press. 
Taken from the LiterMy Actlvltiw 6ufd« by Smven DeBonis and Robert Wachman 
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WORD STRIP READING 

Submitted by int^tuitkmid Cathcrfie Mif^tion Commission Prajrem. Batsan, PhHimiriai 



Purpose 


To xead the naooes of objects previously Introduced oxaUy 


Materials 


Conesponddng real objects <x pictures of objects 






VOCABULARY INTRODUCTION 


Directions 


X. 


Use visuals/r^ objects to review the names of pieviou^ 
introduced itms. Present the objects <me a ^e. 




2< 


Students identb^ eaidh object. As do so, {HD^ent a corres- 
ponding word strip. 






OMiii«niB rraui buc vomYuB sui^M uzob as pxoiPBCi oy iav oujccitf 

lat^ with tho object femovedi* 




4. 


Shuffle the str^ aiKl give one to ^»h ^d^t. 




6. 


Each student comes torward^ i^e&ds tibie stx^, matches it with the 
conect object^ 8ho%^ the sfor^ to the class. The class reads the strip* 




A 
o. 


lin di vidii nal fi^ude^ts n^^^sd a^f^td tftatch all stxij^ 

INITIAL CONSONANT AND LETTER RECOGNITION 




7. 


The fmdt vroni strip is reintroduced and the students r^ it« 




8. 


Fold all the le^^ so thiU; just the initM constmant \ ; viable (i*e., 
if the word PEN. EN would be folded over and o!ay P would 
remain visible). Conscmant dusters (TH, SH, CH, PH) should 
00 ifc^wu w sucu anci uoz sefmravecii ^^.e., lor cue worci afivinif 
OE would be folded over and SH would remain visible). 




9. 


The students sound the initial consonant. 




10. 


Unfold strip; students read again* 




11. 


After all the wonis are reintroduced in this manner, call on a student 
to group all of the words starting witib **M*' (or any letter) on 
one part of the pocket chart. 




12. 


Stepll is repeated until all the woiids are grouped according to 
Uke initial consonants. 


Note 


• 


All mateodals ^<^ld be mastered oralfy ;^fore being introduced in 
strip form. The statip activiti^ dxould takt plac^ in tbe review 
section of your lesson* not m an introduction. 




• 


St^s 7-12 may be repeated for initial vowel recc^ition. 




fa/rar? /inom the Literacy Activitkn Quids by Stwsn DeBonk Mtid Ftotxrt Wachnwt 
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LITERACY GAMES: 1981 

Sirtmiitted in 1^1 for VoHifm H of the ESL RMwrai ASaiwrf 



Alphabet Make-A*Sqiiare 
Alphabet Ordering 
Bingo 

Concentration 

Crc^^uigOut 

Crossword 

Dommos 

Flashcards 

Hanj^nan 

How Many Words Can You Find? 

Kim's Game 

Left Hand/Right Hand 

Letter Names 

Lotto 

Mbsing Letters 
Picture Stories 
Ring a Number 
Sallie Says 
Same or Different? 
Snakes and Ladders 
Snap 

What's Missing? 
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ALPHABET MAKE-A-SQUARE 



PurpfK^ 

Number of Bayers 
Materials 



Difectiotis 



Variation 



ERIC 



To xecc^ize difiterent waj^ of writing the letters of the alphabet 



Pairs 



One imck of alphabet make^^squaie casds (52 cards). For detailed 
instruddbns on maku% a of these cfods see Ols^, 1977. The following 
descri^ption of the combinations on the cards is taken from this source, 
p. 79. 



the Combinations: 



1 — back 



1 — front 



1 —back 



1 — front 




2 — back 
Capitals 



2 front 
Small letters 



2--&ont 

Capital — 
Small print 



2 — l»ck 

Capital — 
Small curnve 



Mis up all the cards, so that pairs are not togeth^ and gwe them to the 
2 players. The players must fit the paper halves t<^Bther. Sada partner 
in a 1^ to make as nmny pdrs pebble. The one with the 
most pairs wins. 



The game can become both a riding game and a ccomnunicative game 
by requirii^ players to use language like, '*Please ghre me a 
or **Do you have a . . . 



»» 



.... 
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ALPHABET ORDERING 



NiimAier of Hayers 
Directions 



Variations 



To leam and review letters in alphabetical order 



Small groui» of 3*4 players 



A pack of alphabet cards containing tetters 



Each group of play^ is giv^ a c«Hnpl6te p&ek of oirds. Hie gssAb 

are d^t out to all tl^ players so that eadi ^ a similar 

number of cards. The {dayer with M starts and U^m the M-card down on 

the table. Eadi plt^rer in turn lays down one card if sAte has the next one 

in sequ^ce ei&er forwards or backwards. If s/he does not 

have tiie appropriate card, s/he loses her/his turn. If s/he 

does have the li^t card, s/he a}ntinues playing. Eventually, 

a long alphabet snake should be formed. The wimiii^ 

group is tbB one that puts aU its letters down in coder 

iBrst. 




®[n]@' 




• For zeinf orcemait, the player must say the name of the letter. 
If s/he Mys the name incorrectly, s/he loses her/his turn and the 
next pl»;fex takes a turn. 

• The leader puts down two cards, for example, A and C. Players 
must ident^ what is missiz^ — B. 

• This can be played with number cards. 
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BINGO 



Purpose 

Numt^r of Baym 
Materials 



Diiccdom 
(For 0-100 
NUMBER 
BINGO) 



Variations 



To xecognize numbers, letters, times, money, words presented orally 
Whole cle^ 

Tok»is (iMiMar clips, petMes, cokis) in^iantity as eadb pl^er 
could use up to 23 

Cardte tibat match ^e symbds on the bin^ (srds 



Each player is given a bingo card and son^ tokens. The leader puts all 
the number cards in a c<mtainer and ptiUs ^em out one by one. 
Aftar efH^ card has been pulled, the leader calls that number out. 
If a pl^er has that number on her/his Inngo card, s/he covers it up with a 
tok^ The first player to cover up five numbers in a row (horizontally, 
vertically, or diagonally) wins. 

The leader should keep track of all the numb^ ki order to verify that 
the player has acUially won and not made any mistakes. 



• limes, money, words cm be used. 

• Use a smaller set of numbers and a 2 x 3 gnd instead of a 5 x 5 
grid. The first player to cover a/( her/his numbers wins. Use this 
^nuriation as an introdtKition. 

• Give ^ch player a dieet of f»per on which squares have been ruled 
out (4 X 4 or 5 X 5). On the board, the leader lists eith^ numbers, 
letters, words, or times — about 25 to 40 ~ from «^ich each member 
of the class copi^ down 16 or 25, erne in each empty square. The 
leader then calls out tbe numbers, etc. at random, and players cover 
up the ones ttiey hear with tokens. The first to get 4 (or 5) 

in a row wins. 



1 


12 


3 


5 


14 


15 





A 


0 


E 


S) 




R 


I 






ie 


X 




a 


H! 


.V 


c 


u 




r i 


iL 


L 


M 


D 


IrJ 
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BUZZ 



Purpose 

Number of Piayere 
Directions 



To ixractice ^ying numbers in order 



Small grouiMS, whole class 



Playars count from 1 to 100, the fixst saying "<»ie/' the second **two.* 
etc., exc^t that any number that is a mul^le of 3 (a multiple of 7 
or of any number) or contains the number 3, e^, 9, 12, 13, cannot 
be said. Instead, the player must say "BUZZ" (or her/his hands) 
or drc^ cmt of the game. If s/he drops (nit of the ^une, the next 
player starts to count from 1 igain. Ths winner is the last player left. 



ErJc^02 
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CONCENTRATION 



Purpose 

Numtrar of Players 

Materials 

Directtons 



Variation 



ERIC 



To match like pairs: numbefs, letters, time, money, voeabulazy 



Two or more 



Two decks of cards that match, card for card 



All the csads are laid face down on a flat swrface. The first planar turns 
iQ> any two cafds. If tibey are a matchii^ pair, s/he ka^ ^em. If they 
are not a matching pair, s/he turns them back face down, and the next 
player takes a turn and tn^ to make a pair. The player who makes the 
most pairs wins. 



The player must t^ word (letter, number, time, amount of money) 
correctly in order to ke<^ the pair. 
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1 Of) 




Number of Playefs 
Materials 



Difections 



Variation 



To recc^nkti numbers^ letters, times, mcmey, vocabulary 
One or more 

Blackboard and chalk 
Paper and pencils 



The lead» writes down a set of munberi on the blackboard or on paper. 
Cniis can also be done on indxvu&ial stud^t worksheets.) The stud^ts 
are instructed to cross out, for eaeample, all the 7's. Hie student who 
doM it first, and accurately, wins. 



Letters, tin^ money, and vocabulary can be used instead of numbers. 



9 




3 


7 


20 




13 




12 


17 


8 


9 


6 2 
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CROSSWORDS 



Purpose 

Numtier of Players 
Materials 

Directions 



Variations 



To recognize words; to reinforce left-tonight and top-to«bottom 
prc^re^sion 

One or more 



Blackboard and chalk 
Paper and pencil 



The leader draws squares, reprssenting lett^, and does not write in the 
letters. Instead, he gives pichire clues to help the players fill in 
the squares with the appropriate lett^. 



• 



This am be coordinated with units as a vocs^ulaxy review. 

Students can be encouraged to make their own. 

Crosswords can become more and more complex as squares link up. 
See the example below. 



U 



e 



n 



n 






ERIC 
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DOMINOS 



Purpose 

Number of Playeis 

Materials 

Directions 



Variation 



To practice recc^nizing same or di£ferent shapes, numbers, letters, times, 
money, and vocalmlaty 



Small groups of 4-6 frfayers 



A set of at \&sl^ 40 dmninos for eadi group 



The class is divided into small groups aiMl each group is given a set of 
dcHuiniK. The leader gives es«h player five dominos and puts the 
remaining d<XD(iiQ€M lace down in a antral pile. 

To play, the domino cm the top of the central pile is turned f^ up. 
The first player tr^ to nmtch half of the fir^ domino wit^ a domino 
tcom her/his hand. 



If ^is 1^1 Q| is the first domino, then the first player must find a 
dtHnino fifom her/his own with fSl or (§]. If s/he cannot match 
either half s/he tak^ a domino firom tlie central pile. If that dtmiino 
matdies, s/he may play it immediately. If it does not match, her/his turn 
is over, and the nest pl^er tak^ her^is turn. The first player to use 
all her/his dominos is the winner. 



In order to make a successful connection, players must say the number 
(letter, etc.) correctly. 

This activity provides lots of same-or-diffar^t practi<» for pre-reading 
activities. 





o 






o 






0 






0 

1 






I 




"A~^||o |ai a 


a a • 1 • o 
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FLASHCARDS 



Purpfise 

Ntittiber of Players 

Material 

Directions 



Variation 



ERIC 



To recognize nurol^rs, letters, times, money, and vocabulary 



Two or more 



One pack of fla^icards tofs mcii group 



One player takes a fla^(»rd and ^ows it to ^e other plcQrer who must 
then read aloud what is on the card. Hie two play^ can take turns, 
dialling yrhm one pls^ex answers correctly. 



One play^ can use theiK! cards as a review. 




two 
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HANGMAN 



Purpi^ 

Number of Players 
Materials 



Variations 



To |»racUce l^:)eUing, vocabulary recognitkm, saying the names of the 

kitten 



Two or more 




Blackboard and chalk 
Paper and pencil 



A player thinks of a word ami writes the number of da^es on the' board 
that coire^ponds to the number of letters in 
thewonl« Tbe oth^ players guess ^tdiat tl^e 
letters are by asking/'Is there a T in it?'' ''Has 
it got an M?** The correct letters ate writien in. 
For mconrect guess, however, a line is 
added to the gallows to make up a hangman. 
Playars must guess the word before they are 
hanged. 



• To help the very beginning stiuients pl£^ this gmne, the leider 

(or teacher) could begin the game with some of the lettei^ already 
written in. 

• Use students' names. 

• Use vocabulary within one topical area and tell the |:dayers what 
the t<^ical area is« 





C^OB 
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HOW MANY WORDS CAN YOU FIND? 



Purpose 

NisBiberof Playcfs 

Materials 

Directions 



Variation 



ERIC 



To l^tm to recognize what woxds look like 



One or more 



and pencil 



Ask students to look around their immediate environment* both in and 
out of the dassroom, to find words in English. Ask them to write the 
words down (cc^ytiiem) and taring them to class. Ask the students 
to guess tlw meanings of the words they have writtra down. See how 
many different worcis; the studoits can (^llect 
Build up a class file and a file for every 
student of the words s/he wants to learn to 
read, '''onk couki be ^led on 3 k 5 index 
cards or on us^ computer cards. To rein- 
force the r^ing of the student'Choscm words, 
ask students to write down those words. 



OFFICE 



As students begin to develop files of their 
own words, a type of filing system could be 
developed to reinforce and extend earlier w«rk 
in alphabetizing. Initially, words ccmld be 
filed only by the first letter; but as con- 
fiden<^ grows, the system could include words 
filed by second and third letters, too. Cards 
could be sub-filed by topical area as well. 



C 

o 

K 
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JIGSAW 



Purpose 

Number of Way^ 
Materials 



IHrectiom 



Variation 



To identify shs^s^ numbers* letters^ times, amounts of money* 
survival symbols 



One or more 



Cards that have be^ cut so that they fit togetlier in a ji^w 




Each player (c^ group of players) is givm a deck of jigsaw cards, 
and nts t<^ther the card habes« The tmshex mi^t want to introduce 
only a few items at a time aiKt perhs^ model what the players are 
meant to do. 



This can be played as a competition to see who can match the card halves 
together moet quickly. 

Cards fit together left right to encourage students to develop 
left — ^ ri^t reading skills. 



20 



KIM'S GAME 



Purpose 

Number of Players 

Materials 

Directions 



Note 



ERIC 



To practice numbers, letters, time, money, vocabulary 



Whole class, divided into two equal tean» 



A blackboard drawing or picture showing three or four objects 



The leader ^ows ttie picture for about thirty to forty-five seconds. 
The players must not write. Then the jMcture is taken down or covered. 
Each object correctly recalled wins a point. The winning team has the 
most points. 



This game is probably used more effectively as a review activity than as an 
intaoxluctory activity. 
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LEFT HAND/ RIGHT HAND 



Purpose 

Number of Players 
Materials 



Directions 



Variation 



To match pairs of cards with shapes, numbers, letters, times, 
words on them 



Whoie class or two groups of at least 8-10 memi^rs €»ch 



Each group (the whole class is one group) requires two packs of cards, 
with an equal number of cards in each pssck. The total number of cards 
should he twice the number of players. The two packs correspond in 
that each of the cards in one pack matches of the cards in the 
second pack. Five po^ble matching ^^tcks are shown below: 






3. 




5. 




Each player is given two cards, which do not match. He puts one card 
in his left hand aixd one card in his ri^t hand. Each player tries to fmd 
the player who has the card that matdi^ the card in his left hand and the 
player who has the card that matches the card in his right hand. Players 
who have matched up cards shoukl stand next to each other, like this: 

o o o 

AAA 

Eventually a large circle including everyone in the class (or group) 
should be formed. 



If the focus is on visual recognition or reading, then playei^ should not 
talk when trying to find partners, but rather should read the cards and 
gesture. 
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LETTER NAMES 



Purpose 

Number of Players 

Materials 

Directions 

Variations 



ERLC 



To learn to say and recognize the names of the letters 



Small groups; whole cla^ perimps divided into teams 



One imck of alph^t caids (26) 



The leader calls out the name of a letter, for example, "E," and the 
players hold up the card with that letter on it. 



Instead of using letter names, the sounds of 
the letters could be used. The leader could say, 
"Find a letter with the sound /K/!" and pl^^ 
could hold up 0 or m or even EJ M 
together. Phonics work ^ould precede this 
activity. 

This could easily be played by teams. Points 
can be awarded to the team that holds up the 
correct card first. 
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LOTTO 



Purpose 

Number of Players 
Materials 



Directions 
(FOR NUMBER 
LOTTO) 



ERiCi4 



To practice number, time, word, etc. recognition 



Small group of 4 - 6 players 



Lotto cards, enou^ so that each pk^rer has one. Bingo number 
cards can be used for this purpose. Teidhers can also make letter, 
time, money, vocalnilary, or sentence lotto oEurds. 

A pack of cards that match and am be used to cover the items on the 
lotto cards. Teachers should make the cx)v«r cards for numbers, 
letters^ time, money, vocabulary, or sentences. 



Each player has a different bingo or lotto card. There is a pile of number 
cards face down in the middle of the playing area. From this pile, every 
player takes one card in turn. If the number card a player takes does not 
appear on the player's large card, s/he returns it to tiie pile. If it does, 
s/be places it over that number and takes another turn. The first player 
to cover all the numbers on her/his card is the winner. 




2oy 



Purpose 


To learn to recognize what words look like 


"' \ 


Number of Playew 


One or moi« 




Materials 
DirectiotK 


Blackboani and chalk 
Paper and pencil 

The l&adet writes a word that the class knows on the boanl and asks 
the class to read it. Then the leader eras^ one letter. The players have 
to gaess what the missir^ letter is. 


Variations 


• This can be played iiuiividually on worksheets prepared before 
class. 


Note 


• Or this can be played with the whole 
class divided into two teams. The 
team with the most correct guesses 
wins. Before playing in t^ms, 

it*s best to play with the whole class. 

• At first remove only one letter. Later, 
more letters can be missing. 

ONI Y USE WORDS THE PLA VERS ARE 
FAMIUAR WITH. 


Name 
N_rn6 
Na„e 
Nam_ 
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PICTURE STORIES 



Putpi^ To reinforce left^UHtight aiKi top«to<*bottom eye movaosent tm 

b^iniitns ^^^^^^^ 

Number of Players One or more 

Materiab Blackboard and chalk 

Psqper and pencO 

Directioies 1^ t^u^er draws a story with a minimum of ttie topic 

couW be as ccnnmcm as **My Mmming" ox as complicated as a stcny 
dt^eiiOb&Dg writing ard m^Ei^^ Tl^ drawii^^ should be dmf^ 

and clear. Stkk ^guxes are OK. Tlie drawii^ ^cnild be *^xeMl'^ 
^m teft^to-rii^t and £rom tcH^to4H>ttcm« After drawing her/his stoiy, 
the teadser tells it and lAien invito Hue class to tcU it back to hCT/him. 
While &e s^^ts are letdHzi^ the story^ the teadh^ etemiM not corr^ 
their language, tmt ratiier help them they a^ for hd[p« One stodent 
coukl describe one frame, another the next, and so on« Or, the whole 
class coukl c6l^:tively d^cribe the stmy « The r^t ^p to ask the stu« 
dents to draw ihsdx own stcHfies and th^ to t^ thm. If stud^ts want to 
know how to write i^imie of tibte words, tfc^ teacher can write them down; 
but this ^ould not be overdone. 
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RING A NUMBER 



Purpose 

Number of Players 

ftiaterials 

Directions 



Variation 



To practice numbers 



Whole dsM divided into two t&um 



Blackboard and chalk, preferably colored chalk 



Various numbers are writt^ cl^y on the board. (The numbers used 
depend on vrb^h numbers the players 
need practk^ with.) There are two 
teams. One member from each stands 
at the board, each with a different 
color of chalk in hand. The leader 
stands at the side and calls out one of 
the numbers. The two opposing 
team players look for it, and the 
first to put a rir« around it sojres 
a point. Those at the board ^ould 
be replaced after 3 numbers. The 
winning team has the most numbei^ 
circled. 



In place of numbers, there could be letters, clock times, digital times, 
weights and measures, dates, telephone numbers, sums of money, 
or vocabulary. 




ERIC 
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SALLIESAYS 



Vutposc 

Number of layers 
Materials 



Directions 



Notes 



ERLC 



18 



To pr£^tice r&^ndiiMS i^pri^riatdy to written commands or questions 



Whole clas8» periu^^s divided into teams 



CasdB (BIG enou^ for the if/hole class to tesA) with commands or 
questions on them. The commands or questions i^ould already 
be familiar to the students, both in an oral and in a writtsn tonu. 



The leader hohls up a card for a moment 
or two to vfhoUi chm. The Hrst team 
member viho volunteers tries to perform 
the action or answer the question. If he 
misparfonm, ^mebody (m anotiier ixmn 
is given a chance. The winning team is the 
one that responds appropriately most often. 



The command or question could be 
penciled in on the back of the card to 
help the lefuler. 

WE ACT/ON IS WE IMPORTANT THING. 
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SAME OR DIFFERENT? 



Purpose 



Number of Play <»rs 



Materials 



Directions 



Variations 



ERIC 



To practice recognizing same or different numbers, letters, words, 
Umes, money, ^apes 



Two or more 



Blackboard and chalk 
Paper and pencil 

For each player, the leader writes a row of letters, with several of the 
letters repeated. Then, stie writes one of the repeated letters on the 
board. Players must circle all of that SAME letter found in the row. 
The first to finish accurately wins. 

• This can be played with numbers, times, money, und words. 
Shapes can be used is a pre*readuig exercise. 

• The class could be dhrided into 2 teams. Whichever team matches 
the symbols first wins. 



b 


®® 


d d 


c (B) 


P 




p d 


P P 


name 


name 


rname 




bus 




boss 


base bus 


4 


4 4 


5 8 


4 
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SNAKES AND LADDERS 



Purpose 

Number of Players 
Materials 



Directions 



Variation 



ERIC° 



To practice numbers 1 to 1(K) 



Whole cli^ preferal^y divided into small groups of 4 - 6 players 



A flakes and Ladcters board (see below) 

A pair of di<% 

A token for eadb pla^r 



E&ckk plsym throws the dice and moves her/his token along the line, 
saying ^tch numbCT alcHid. When s/he lands on a square at the foot 
of a ladder, s^e goes up it If, however, s/he lands on a snake's head, 
s/he is swallowed by the saake and has to go back. The winner is 
the player who readies 1(K) Tmt 



Instead of using dic», the playejra could use a pack of cards with numbers 
written on tbem. In order to move, they have to t^ one of the cards 
and read the number. 
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SNAP 



Purpose 

Number of Playeis 
Materials 



Directions 



Variation 



ERIC 



To pmcUce recognition of ^apes, numlMsrs, lettm, times, money, 
vocabulary 



Sm&u groups of 4 • 6 players 



A pack of cants for each group, with about 60 cards containing about 
12 different symbols in eadh pack 



Vae cards are d^t in equal numbers to player. The players one 
by one put down a card, facing up, in a single pile. They go on doing 
this, placing the cards on those they have pl^ed, until one of the 
cards match^ the one put down imme- 
diately before. Anybody can then caQ 
**SNAP!" The one who calls *'SNAP!'* 
first collects all the cards in l^e pile. 
The game continue until one player has 
won all the cards. 




If cards aie designed like this 
be akled. 



5 

c 



, the newly literate students will 
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WHAT'S MISSING? 



Purpiuie 

Number of Players 
Materials 

tMrections 



Variation 



To recognize numbers, letters, times, money, and words 



One or more 



blackboard and chalk 
Paper and pen 

The leader writes a row of the same letUats on the board or on paper, 
leaving out part of several of the letters. Students must fill in the 
missing part. The fastest (and most accurate) one wins. 



Make these up as worksheet. 



h h 


h h 


h 


n h h 




c d 


d c 


d d c 


8:45 


8:45 


8:45 


8:15 8:45 




scnool 


schd 


school 



ERIC 
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LITERACY WORICSHEETS: 1983 



Same or CHfrerent 

• Exanqile I 

• Examples 

• Example 4 

Copying Sight Words 

• Example 1 

• Example 2 

• Exampte3 

Sight Word Recognition 

FiU In axe Blanks 

• Example 1 

• Example 2 

• Example 3 

• Example 4 

Weekdays 
Word Find 

Sentence Unscramble 

Con^rehen^on Check 

• Example 1 

• Example 2 

Contractions 

• Example I 

• Example 2 

• Example 3 

Using Contractions 

Crossword Puzzle 

• Example 1 

• Example 2 
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MeafHirements and Abbreviations 


Checking Change 


• E;;ample 1 

# ExaniDle 2 


• Example 1 

• Example 2 




MatcWLig Time With Oock Face 


• Example 1 

• Example 2 


Matching Thne Widi Docks 
Matchfaig Dock Face With Time 


Directions 


Matching Clocks With Time 


Coin Combinations 
Matching Written Amounts 
Writing Values of Coin Combinations 
Copying Written Amounts 

Matching Coin Combinations With Values 

• Example 1 

• Example 2 

• Example 3 

Matching Money With Price 

• Example 1 

• Example 2 

Writing Value of Money Combinations 
Writing Prices 


# Example 1 

# Example 2 

Writing Tim^ 

# Example 1 

# Example 2 

# Example 3 

What Time Does the Bus Leave? 
What Time Does the Plane Leave? 

Prescription Times and Dosage 

# Example 1 

# Example 2 

Where Shntiid It Go"^ 

nr^^ii^tiimtip 

i %. iir|jf luiiv 


• Example 1 

* Example 2 




Matching Price With Item 




Tnfnline Aintiiints 




• Example 1 
m Example 2 

• Example 3 

• Example 4 

• Example 5 




Ejiougli or Nut Enouj^? 
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SAME OR DIFFERENT? 

Example 1 

Taken from ^0 Utetwy Acthriti^ Gukle Stwm cto Bonis and 
Rob^ Wxhmsn, /CMC Program, Bat^. f^Hippifm. 



Purpose 

• To discriminate 
out shapes that 
are different 



NAME 



ill 



Clf^LE . 










A 


A A 


0 


000 










— — ,.. „,..„.«,lu.,.,«^ 






: V 


0 


000 
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SAME OR DIFFERENT? 

Example 2 



Takmt from tfw Literacy ActMtles Gukte by Sw^en de Bonh and 
Robert Wm^mm, ICMC Progrmt), Bataan, Philippines. 



Purpo» 

• To disclira inate 
out shs^s that 
are different 



L 



o 26 

ERIC 



Iname 




o 1 : 


y 3 4' 


5 6 " 


7 5 9 






Z Z 


^"''^^ ^^^^mmm ^^^^^^ 

• 



5 5 5 3 

Q 








6 6 
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7 7 7 



9 6 9 9 9 
4 4-7 




SAME OR DIFFERENT? 

Example 3 



Takm from Hw Utsmsv AcUvities Gukto i^ Stevm Bonis aid 
Robert Wat^mm, iCMCPn^yam, Bauiw, fHu'tippitm. 



Purpose 

• To match 
like letters 



ERIC 



1-7 



MATCH : 


A*, 
B 


B 


0 
P 


Q 
R 


C 


m 

• 

■A 


Q 


0 


D 


G 


R 


T 




C 


S 


U 


F 


D 


T 


P 


G 




U 


S 


H 


I 

• 


V 


W 


I 


K 


W 


Y 


J 


H 


X 




K 


M 


Y 


V 




N 


Z 


X 


M 


J 






N 


L 
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SAME OR DIFFERENT? 



Exatiiple 4 



Taken from the Utt^m:!^ Actnritkis Guide ty Smven cfe Bon f$ and 
Robert Wachman, ICMC Pr^mn, Bamn, I^Hif^in^ 



Purpose 

• To choose 
the letter 
that is 
different 



ERIC 
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NAME 



■FT7 



1 




X X X X 




OQ Q 0 Q 



UJJ 
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COPYING SIGHT WORDS 

Exami^ 1 



Taken from the Ut»rtey Ac«»Jtte$ GvMe by Swven de Bonis md 
Robm Waefmms /CMC f^ogrmn, Bamn, PHilippm^ 



Purpose 

• To practice 
copying 
sight words 



ERIC 



NAM E 



I ^ 38 



STU.DFNT. - TEACHER 
ST11D£NI f-# T ^C_E_ 


FARMER 
F__M_R 


TAILOR 
T OR 


COOK 

c_o_ 



DRAW A I IN F ANn COPY: 





TEACHER^ ^ . 

TAILOR 

STUDENT 

FARMER 

COOK 
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COPYING SIGHT WORDS 

Exaniple 2 



Takm from In Sight by Fmd Ligon, Ttw EHpmiment in IntmmtiiHtBl Living. 



Purpose 

• To practice 
printing 
thiouj^ the 
copying of 
%v^i words 

• To contextualize 
sight words 



ERLC 



30 







--TTi-e-r'g-p;n-r;y- 



r f : ft"-* • ; # ? * « \ , 
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COPYING SIGHT WORDS 

ExampkB 

Takmi from In by Fred Ligon, The Experiment in /nmnatiort^ Uvmg. 



ERIC 



Purpose 

• To practice 
printing 
throu^ the 
copying of 
sig^t words 

• To identify 
letters 
similar to 
the initial 
letter of a 
given i^ght 
word from a 
variety of 
choices 




m iHELfl 




H<^prrAL 




■j 1 I "V" A i ~ 



k iiknXK H n Ilk H 



?9« 
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SIGHT WORD RECOGNITION 



TakM from In Sight by Fred Ugv^r The Experiment in Intenmtitmal Living. 



Purpose 

• To verify 
students' under* 
standing of the 
meanings Ijehind 
certain 
sight words 




STEP UP 



NO SMOKING 



STAIRS 



ELEVATOR 



FiRE ESCAPE 



STEP DOWN 




ERIC 
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FILL IN THE BLANKS 

Examf^ 1 







Puipc^e 

• To practice 
printing 

have bfxin 
previously 
introduced 
orally 




1-23 

NAME 






^WHAT !<; YOUR 1 A5T NAME ? 

MY LAST NAME IS_LE£.-^9. 








^RLL IN THE BLANKS : 
















^WHAT IS YOUR ia<;t niamf'^ 

My LASI NAMt" f<? 

11 YO R 1 N MP^ 

'^M L ?^ NAM <; 

f^m. IS Y u -A E -> 

^M.. LA N - r 

£jw I Y 1 M ^ 

M L N I 
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FILL IN THE BLANKS 

Example 2 



Taken from the Literacy Acttvitids Gutcte by Swm) cte Btmis and /?aim Wachnwi, 



Purpose 

• To pi^K!tice 
printing 
sentences that 
have been 
previously 
introduced 
orally 



NAME ' " ^® 




WHERE ARE 




I'M FROM 


YOU FROM? 


VIETNAM. 






FILL !N THF P\fi.Hi(^: 




WHFRF ARF FROM ? 
I'M FRflM 




EERZ^ABHEIZESHI 
-M l-R 




■QU -JDM ? 



t'- F- M 
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FILL IN THE BLANKS 

nie&n from the Uttfiey Acthrilief Q^bySmm <^ Bonis&nd Ratm mchnmf, 
/CMC ^t^ffmn, BMmn, ^lippims. 



Purpose 

• Topiactice 
printing 

previously 

presented 

orally 

• TochooFC 
appropriate 
pronouns m 
depicted in 
a picture 



NAME 



FILL IN THE BLANKS = 





JOY BROWN. 






_R N E 

MAI THI 
NGUYEN. 





ERIC 
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FILL IN THE BLANKS 



Purpose 

• To practice 
printing 

previously 
presented 
orally 

i» To choose 
appropriate 
pronouns as 
depicted in 
a picture 



INAME 



1 - 46 



CIRCLE THE CORRFCT QUESTION 




what'Is her name ? 

(WHAfS HIS NAME?) 




WHATS YOUR NAME? 
WHAfS HER NAME?. 
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WEEKDAYS 



r«ft«ff ^wn th§ Utanef AetivH^ GvM§ ty Smmt th Bonk and Robert Mcfmrnn, 
I CMC Pn^rmn, B&am, 0iilippine$. 



Pufpose 

• To unsdambte 
letters in 
nonsense woxds 
and create the 
names of the 
days of the week 

• To match like 
words 



ERIC 




1 2. UDYSNA 

3, PDEE SY A NW 



1. NYM DQA 



U. RUDYSTHA — 



5. STRDAAUY 



6 SUTFYAD 



7 YRIFHA 



CIRCLE ■• 


1. SUNDAY ! <;top seven SUNTVS^ 


2. MONDAY 


- ■« V W • V » - - 

MONEY MONDAY MAY 


3. TUESDAY ItCY TUESDAY TABLE 


k WEDNESDAY 


WORD WEDNESDAY 


5. THURSDAY 


TODAY THURSDAY 


6, FRIDAY 


FIRST FRIDAY FOUR 


7 SATURDAY 


STREET SATURDAY 
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WORD RND 



Takm from the Lttemcy ActhrHtieil Gukte d/ Smm^ cfe 8on^ and Rotmt Wxhnmn, 
/CMCPro^wn, Bataan, f^Hippifm, 



Puipose 

• To find distinct 
words embedded 
in a field of 
letters which 
have been run 
together 



NAM£ 
A66_ 



SEX p M an 



EI 



FIND THF WORDS! 



T O OTH AC H F 
E AC HEMTCOuO 




F g V e 

SAC _ 

H8A BN ISCOUAN^OT 
BsrOMACHALHENaHC 
A^WANQ BOTOOTAChE 
SORT ROM PA SM 

fev PffSv'ONCH 
G B AN BTh EA D A CHg 
La BAR NO S S 5 RA 
MSORP TKRCATO 
A eC DE F e HI 
EARACHEL .1/ 
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SENTENCE UNSCRAMBLE 

Tatert fmm the Uteraey ActivitiM Quklt ^ Sem«ff dff Bonis »id Rab&'t mcfman. 



Purpose 

• To imsdamble 
written sentences 
that were 
previously 
presented orally 





•5 
> 



0 

•43 




8 . .>-j 

0 








ERIC 
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COMPREHENSION CHECK 

Example 1 



Tsikim from in Sight Frsct Ugon, The Experiment in fntmvationa/ Living. 



Purpose 

• To verify students' 
understanding of 
what is learned 
orally 

• To contextualize 
sight words 




23f) 



COMPREHENSION CHECK 

r«KMr} from Sl^ bf Fmd Ugon, 7h» exfimimmtUi Inmrmtitm^ Uvf/^ 



Pnipose 
• To match 

dock times 
dndnumbos 
with oth^ 
that are sirnflar 



ERIC 
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CONTRACTIONS 

Examqile 1 



Taken from the LitorMy Activities G«kle by Stev»/> cte Btmis and Robert Wachman, 
iCMC Progrsun, Bataan, Wfippines. 



Purpose 

• To write 
appropriate 
subject-verb 
contractions 



ERIC42 



NAME 



I-4C 




I AM A FARIUCT. 



m A FA RME R 





YOU ARE A TEACHER. - YOU'RE A TEACICR 





7^ 



\ 

HE IS A STUDENT « HE9 A STUDENT 






SHE IS A COOK. - SHPS A COOK. 
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CONTRACTIONS 



Tafm) from the Uttraey ActiirithKi Guida by Stmren de Bonis and Robert Wat^man, 
I CMC Pmgrmn, Bamm, ffiOfytphm 



FUfpose 

• To matdi aibgect- 

with their 
contntctioiis 



ERIC 



NAME 



J 



1 



I AM 
YOU ARE 



HE IS 
SHE IS 



DRA W A U NEl 



HE IS . 
SHE IS 



YOU ARE 



I AM 
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YOU'RE 
HE'S. 



SHE'S 



YOU'RE 
I'M 



'HE S 



SHE'S 
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CXHMTRACTIONS 



Taken from tfw Literacy Activities Guido by Stmm de Bon^m^d /?a6erf Wm^man, 



• To use 

contractions 
and personal 
pronouns 



HAm 




1-43 




! M A COOK 












A F»RMER. 




% 


A TAILOR. 






A SWDENT. 
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USING OONTRACnONS 

ICMC Program, BatMan,f^ippirm. 



Poipose 

• Toufe 
contntctioos 
«nd penonal 
pxonouni 



ERIC 



MAME 



1-49 



TRUO|\^ SANG 




MY l^E IS TRUONQ SAW?, 
fM A CTOK. 




OUN YON 



\tlUR NAME IS OUN YON. 

_____ A Rftf^fc^^^^* 





KiEJ THAI 

NAME IS KieU THAI. 




HE'S A 






NAME IS WWYEN THI N6A. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 



Ex^mpte 1 



Takmi ttwn the UterM^ Activititf Gukto by Stsvan ete Bonis mid Robert Waehmsn. 
tCMC Profiwn. Bataan, f^iUppiim. 



Purpose 

• To fill in 
a Cfosswoid 
puzzle which 
uses occuiMition 
names as the 
source of the 



<d 16 

ERIC 



QCross 





d 






0 
















& 





8 




6om 




to 




II 





€9 



10 



n 



H lpl HI IcIelT 



711 



r 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 

Taken from tfm Utaracy Acthriti«$ GukSe by Steven th Bonis and Robert Wachmsn, 
/CMC Program, Btm$n, PhUippines. 



Purpose 

• To fin in a 
crossword 
puzzle which 
emphasizes 
parts of the 
body 



MAME 






riU. IN THE BCO<ES 
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MEASUREMENTS AND ABBREVIATIONS 

Example 1 



Taken from the Literacy Activities Guiite Stemi cfe Bonis and fiobert Wachmmi, 
ICMCPn^mm, Bataan, Phi/ippinm. 



Purpose 

• To match 
abbreviated 
forms of 
measurements 

• To describe 
equal amounts 
of measurements 
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[ Name 



Birlhplcice: 



Thept art 4 quarts in 

There ^re tups in } pint 

rhcrc arc pints 1 
There are 



in /^2. ajallon 



1 



Pound 














Lb. 


Oz. 




Gallon 




Pt. 


Sal 


Dbz. 


Ounce 




Doz. 


Qz. 


GH". 


Dozen 




Gd 


Vaz. 




Each 








m 




m 


Pt 


Oz. 




Thorn ar& J6, ounces, m 






There arc 


apples in ! 


dozen. 
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MEASUREMENTS AND ABBREVIATIONS 

Taken from the Uteney AetivH^ QOth by Stmmn cte Bonis R<U)m Wachnm, 
ICMC PhH^^, Bamn. MjHippines. 



Purpose 

• Tomatdh 
abbreviated 

forms of 
iivafiurements 

• To describe 
"qual amounts 
of iiieasurements 



ERIC 



\Name 



ID No. 



There are £^ cups in pin-f. 



There are Z in f. 





There are 



in tgaihr 




)0 

T/wre ore Z Vio 




in / kilo 



11/ » 

There are 2 



1^ 



7/7. 



. pet //on. 
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FILLING OUT FORMS 

Example 1 



Takm from ttw Lii»irMy Activittef Gukto by Stem} de Bonis and Robert Wacbman, 
ICMC Program, Bamn, Miilippinm. 



Purpose 

• To practice 
filling out 
forms ranging 
from simple to 
complex 





s 


O M 





n 



■^^ 
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FILLING OUT FORMS 

Taktn fmm the Uttraey ActivitiM G«W» by Sm/m tM Boms md Robert W»chm»n, 



• Topisctice 
to complex 





OATB 




NAMl 












FIUST 


AOO(»S5 
















1.0' N«. 




MP FQ 








o^ym or 
















OCCJOPATION 


FROM 
i MOUTH/VSAfQ 


TO 






I 










2 










3 










• 7 6 S" 4- 1 












SPVCATIOH 




TO 






I 




















3 


















DATE _ 
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DIRECTIONS 



Tak&9 from fh0 Li^n^ Aetiviti«s Guiite Swvw <f& B<mm mni Rotmt Wachman, 



Purpose 

• To practice the 
giving and 
receiving of 
directions 



be 



Pi 

m 

m 



0* 

£ 
2 



is 

2 








4—1 




^ — 










h 








4. 



•9A V fa^ 
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COIN COMBINATIONS 



r^MfW Anm AkMRbN Book 3: MoiMV £^ /CMC am/ 



Purpose 

• To depict the 
various 
caoabinatkms 
of coins that 
makf? up ft 

denomination 
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MATCHING WRITTEN AMOUNTS 



Takmi fnm Nundbw Book 3: Motity by /CMC and /?efi/^ S@mci? Osnmr, 
CAL, Philippinm. 



Purpose 

0 To match like 
amounts 



1 <u 



2 in 



10<^ 25 0 1 <^ 




10 <^ 


10 10 ^l' 500 


5 ^ 


1 0 100 5 0 


500 


500 250 5 0 


250 


5 0 500 250 


1 0 


' 

100 1 0 500 



WRITING VALUES OF CXMN COMBINATIONS 

Takmftomfhm^Ba^Z: Nkumv by fCMC i^d Refugee Service (^ter. 



Pur|K)se 

« To write the 
value of 
various 
combinations 
of coins 
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COPYING WRITTEN AMOUNTS 



Taken from Number Book 3: fttomy 6k tCMCmtd Refugee ^rvice Center, 
CAL, Philippirm. 



Purpo^ 

• To practice 
copying 
numbers and 
cents 



11 <^ 


1 W^^' '" — 


12<t 






13<tJ 


13^ 12^ • • • 


14<l^ 


i 4^ .1 • • 


15 <t 


15$ " ■ 


160 


im ISii- ' • ■ 




1 Id: r/(t • • • • 


18 i 






19<lj 


19^ m i:j 
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MATCHING COIN COMBINATIONS 

T^mfyomHmiSmBookZt tiktmif ty iCH^ Md RefygM Ssrvks Cenm, 
CAL, PMffppinm. 



Purpose 

value of a 
combination of 
coins with their 
written amount 



fl @ ® ® 


180 




160 




130 




17P 




11 0 


j; 


14p 
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MATCHING COIN COMBINATIONS 

WITH VALUES 



Example 2 



Takmt fnm Nymber Book 3: Monty by tCMCand Refugee Service Center, 
C4t, PhiUpphm. 



PurpcMse 

• To identify the 
combination of 
coins that 
comprise a given 
amount 







40<^ 




60 




70 <^ 




30 




90 





25:i 



MATCHING COIN COMBINATIONS 

WITH VALUES 

Tak9n from Number Book 3: Monay by /CMC and Rsfugm S»vA» Cstiw, 
CAL,PhUlpf)km. 



Purpose 

• To i^tlfy the 
amount of mimesg 
that is depicts 





• •• 



87^ 
62<1? f \ 























66<l: 



9U 



53<l: 



57 <J 



32<P 



52C 



78 <t; 



660 



41 <t 
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MATCHING MONEY WITH PRICE 



Example 1 



Taken from Nuo^ Book 3: Money by ICMC and Refugee Sefvice Center, 
CAL, f^Hippines. 




255 



MATCHING MONEY WITH PRICE 

Example 2 

Tt^mftwnfkmlbfBoak^i tfy fCi/K »id fUtftHfie ^iv^ ^t», 

CAL, PhHipf^nes. 



Purpose 

combination of 

that pay for 
tickets 
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WRITING VALUE OF MONEY COMBINATIONS 

TakM from ftuwSm Book 3: Mte^ by ICMC and ReAtgee Starv/w (^wt. 



Puipose 

• To write the 
amount uf money 
that is depicted 




WRITING PRICES 

Example 1 



Ts^tm from Hwvbwr Book 3: Monsy by iC^ antf Refijgee S&rvke (^ter, 
CAL, Philippine. 



Puipa» 

• To write the 
amount of a 
food item 



ERIC 



""^^ fig*!-— 





6 


O 








0 


[ ts ^J 




J 


36$ 


r45«i 


6t 





3 6^^ 


: ^ 


0 


« 


e 


e 


<^ 


_ c 


e 


c 


<fc 
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WRITING PRICES 

Example 2 



T»ken from HuaAm Book 3: Momy by iCMCand Roftmf Servkc Ow<8f, 
CAL PhHifipitm. 



Purpose 

• To identify the 
combination of 
coins that 
purchases a 
food item 



^5 



G 



120 



80 




360 



450. 



(3 





7 



0 



60 



0 














G 


'""^^*(^ ^^^^^^ 















MATCHING PRICE WITH ITEM 

Taken from mmbwBotOiZ'. 9M>mi li^ iO^C ami Refum S&vke Gmii^, 
CAL, Phlf^tHi^ 



Purpose 

• To match the 
cost of an item 
with the item 



ERIC 










$ 1.99 














t2.13 








♦ .78 






• t.04 










, — I., . 
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TOTALING AMOUNTS 



Taken from tiuwb&f Book 3: Money by /CMC and Refugee Service Center, 
CAL, Philippines. 



Purtiose 

• To compute the 
amount of several 
food Items 



12 $ 11 EACH 





4 ^ 








Er|c!66 
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TOTALING AMOUNTS 

Example 2 



Takmi from NumlMr Book 3: by tcm: and Refugee Service Canter, 

CAL, Philippmes. 



Purpose 



• To comimte the 








amount of several 






0 © 241 


food items 




•^-^ « « EA. 



each! ea. 



^ 15 ^ EA. 


6 6 — 


CSS 

45<^EA. 


^ 


8 4 EA. 


^ 


0 6 ^ EA. 






^ 12 0 EA. 




^ 36 0 EA. 





I 
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TOTALING AMOUNTS 



Example 3 



Tak&i from Numlidr Book 3: Money by ICMCand Refugee Service Center, 
CAL, Philippine. 



• Toto;'athe 
amount of 
several food 
items 



ErJc68 




$ 5.9S 






s 2.45 s reo S 65 



m 

S .85 S .50 




S 4.95 S 1.50 S 50 



$ 5.75 $ 85 S .75 
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TOTAL S 



TOTALS 



TOTAL S 



TOTAL S 



TOTALING AMOUNTS 

Example 4 



Takm) from Numlier Book 3: Money by fCMC and Reh^ges S&vke Cenmr, 
CAL, Philippitm. 



Purpc«e 

• To total the price 
of clothing items 



















$ 17.20 


$ 25,00 




$34.50 






$34^ 




$25.00 ^ 




[ S 42.00~^ 




$29-00 




$ 42.00 




j " S 34.S0 







$ 22.^^ 


$ 27.85 


$ 17.20 8 S.&l 





$ 50.50 



S 59.50 



$ 67.00 
« 76.00 



$ 67.50 



$ 76.50 
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TOTALING AMOUhTTS 

Example S 

Takw frmi Numbef Book 3: Money by ICMC md ReA^ Ssrv^ C^isr, 
CAL, f^ilippines. 




TOTALING AMOUNTS 

Example 4 

T&ken from Nun^ Book 3: Nteitey by /CMC md Re^ge^ Smvice Owter, 
CAL, Pfiflippines, 



?utpose 

• To total the price 
of clothing items 

















$ 17.20 


$ 25.00 


$ 34.50 


$42.00 




$34.50 




$25.00 "I 




S 42.00 




$25.00 




$ 42.00 






$ 22.85/^ 


$ 27.85 


$ 17.20 S S.65 





$ 50.60 



$ 59.50 



$ 67.00 



$ 76.00 



$ 67.50 
S 76.50 
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TOTAUNG AMOUNTS 

Example 5 



Taken from fiun^im Book 3: Money by ICMC md fiefiigee S&fVH^ Omt^, 
CAL, Philippifm. 



Purpose 

• To total the value 
of several stamps 




my 




1 ^ ^ 111 I?? %} 
E il . 
















4 **** 
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ENOUGH OR NOT ENOUGH? 

Taken from Nun^r Book 3: Money by ICMC ami Refugee Se/vice Center. 
CAL, m/ipfunm. 



ERIC 



Purpose 

• To compute 
whether a perwn 
has enou^ money 
to spend on a 
given amount of 
rent 





« 400/ 






/MO. 


„ 


NO 







S 250/ 



/MO. 



s 200/ 

/MO. 



S 300/ 



^MO. 



S 300/ 



'^MO. 



X 



X 



X 



X 
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YES 



NO 



YES 



NO 



YES 



NO 



YES 



NO 
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CHECKING CHANGE 

Exaoapiie 1 

Taken fnm NumiMr Book 3: Mmwy by ICMC md Refugee Service Center, 
CAL, Philippiim. 




CHECKING CHANGE 

Example 2 

Takmt from Nymbor Book 3: Mimiy by ICMC Refugee Senfice Center, 
CAL, Philipfmm. 



Purple 

^ To compute the 
amount of ebange 
owed to the 
cuBtomer 
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MATCHING TIME WITH CLOCK RACE 



r^hm ^mm NttfidNH' Bocrtc 2: C^Vamt^ ami fiefyf/gtfS^vkm Omar, 
CAL PhUippinm, 



Purpose 

• To match like 
clock times 



ERlC' 



7:00 



9:00 



10:00 



11:00 



12:00 




2:00 



• 4—4 > 





IC'.OO 




12:00 




871 




9:00 




ii:oo 




MATCHING TIME WITH CLOCKS 

Taken from Hwsim Bunk 2: Gki lUm IGitCMd ReAiffSie Service Center, 



m To match tike 
clock times 



7:00\^^:_^ 
9:00-^^^^^^ 










« »* 






7:00 
8:00 

9:00 

10:00 

1i:00 

12:00 


I 








1 










ri:QO 
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MATCHING CIjOCK FACE WITH TIME 

Tak&i from NumtMf Book 2; On Tliwi by /CWC mtd Refugm Service Cmter, 
CAL, f^ilippi/m. 




MATCHING CLX>CKS WITH TIME 

Example 1 

Takmi from HixnAm Bocrfc 2: Qa Time 6/ ICMC imd Refugee Service Osni^, 
CAL, f^ilippinm. 



• To practice 
making a 
doctor's 
appointment 

• ToidentUFy 
the time stated 
for the doctor*$ 
appointment 
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MATCHING CLOCKS WITH TIME 



Taken from NumiMf Book 2: On Time iCMC and Refuges Service Center, 
CAL. Philippines. 



Purpose 

• To identify «io 
houxs the post 
office is open 



ERiC78 



us MAIL 




MON-SAT 







MON-SAt 
2-00 PM 



r 





US 
MAIL 




11:00 RM, 
4:00 m. 



US 
MAIL 



3:00 A.M. 
10:00 a.mJ 



US 
MAIL 



8:00 PM. 
2:00 l?M. 







4 ^^<^ 



WRITING TIME 

Example 1 



Taken fmn Nundwr BcNftfc 2: On Time by ICMCand Mehigee Service C^ter, 
CAL, f^Uippkm. 



Purpose 

• To write the 
time shown on 
the docks 



ERIC 
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• 








® 
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WRITiNG TIME 

Example 2 

Takmi from Number l^ok 2: On Time 4y /CMC and Refugee Service Center, 
CAL, f^Uif^inesL 



Purpose 

• To write tlie 
time ^own on 
the clocks 





217 



WRmNG TIME 



Example 3 



Taken from Number Book 2: On Tiim by ICMCand Rehigee Service Ceater, 
CAL, Phtlippifies. 



Purpoiie 

# To write store 
hours 



ERLC 



OPEN/CiO^D 








- 7:00 



"5:00 




SROCCTY 




nil 




MARKET 
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WHAT TIME DOES THE BUS LEAVE? 



Takmi from Number Book 2: On Time ICMC and Refugee Service Center, 
CAL, Philippinm. 



Purpose 



• To identify the 
time the bus 
leaves 



mm Lv 




WHAT TIME DOES THE PLANE LEAVE? 

TakBft from Nundsir 8m4( 2: On Time by lOUC md Refugee Semoe Cwm, 
CAL, PhUfppiim. 



# To id^tily title 
time a spedfiic 
flight leaves 



FLT LV 



FLT 


tv 


FLT 


LV 


02 


8:25 


23 


7:SK) 


76 


10:15 


45 


9:30 


83 


12:40 


92 


11:10 


17 


3^05 


24 


11:50 
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PRESCRIPTION TIMES AND DOSAGE 




PRESCRIPTION TIMES AND DOSAGE 

Exantfrite 2 

Takm from In l^t by Fmd Ugan, Tfte Ommrtiimi Pngfwi, G^^ang, IfKkmesia. 



Purpose 

• To give students 
practice in 
understanding 
medical advice 



J Hp 
day 


// 




M 


© 




©06 



1 Hp 


/ 


/// 


// 


d day 


© © 


® 


®®® 






/// 


/ 


3 fimee 
a d^^y 


® 




©0© 




,/// 


/ 




d day 


(^60 






1 Hp 




/ 


/// 


4 fi'me^ 
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WHERE SHOULD IT GO ? 



Takmi frmn the Literacy Activities Giride by Steven de Bonis and Rabm 
ICMC f^ogrann, Bamn, Philippine. 



# To place food 
items in 
designated 
areas 



ERIC86 



[N gme, 



Sex: MP Fd j 




Item 



.oranges 



1. 

3, 
A. 
5. 



ci-ackg n on the 
left sKSlT^ 



,, l.M,*^.b ^ter on the top left sheif. 
a Put the ric e on the middle iafLsbeiL 



4 Put the suga r on the middle, right shelt 



Put the milk or. th e lKJttffllLii<^.sl3alL 




1 




H 









Shew 



•MS 




4 
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TELEPHONE 



Takmt from ^ Utats^ Acthrtties Gusite by Stei^ cfe Bmis mid Rot^ Wachman, 
ICMC Prt^rmn, Bataan, PhHippines. 



Puqiose 

• To request a 
doctor's 
appointment or 
ambulance and 
respond to 
nurse's questions 
with appropriate 
information 



3^ 
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